Do you AIM... 


or just hope to 


WRITE? 


GREAT deal depends on your reaction 

to that question. Naturally, desire to 
write does not necessarily mean ability to 
write. Yet it is surprising how rapidly a 
man or woman with keen interest in writ- 
ing will overcome personal limitations and 
handicaps. The first efforts of many of our 
most successful authors are crude and ama- 
teurish. Here in the Newspaper Institute, 
many students who are now actually selling 
their work barely managed to pass the 
Writing Aptitude Test required for admis- 
sion into the course (see coupon below). 


A TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


Darrell E. Jordan, P. O. Box 277, Friend- 
ship, N. Y., is one of many students who 
made rapid progress under N.I.A. training. 
He writes: : 
“Perhaps you will be in- 
terested to learn that I 
have just sold two more 
stories. One of these 
was to The Blue Book, 
and the other was sold 
to True Detective Mys- 
terics. I feel quite en- 
couraged, for I consider 
both these magazines a 
step in advance of the 
ones I have sold to 
formerly.” 





This and numerous other experiences with ambi- 
tious writers have convinced us that writing is in 
a class by itself. All the wanting in the worid 
won't make a man of weak physique into a foot- 
ball player—or a tone-deaf woman into a great 
singer. But if you really want to write—and if 
you are willing to make a real, intelligent effort to 
learn to write, the odds are heavily in favor o 
your getting somewhere in the writing game, 


Learn to Write by Writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the New 
York Copy-Desk Method. It starts you_ writing 
in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, Just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. All your writing is individually corrected 
and criticized by veteran New York newspaper 
men—editors who have had years of experience 
“breaking in’? new writers. They will point out 
those faults of style, structure or viewpoint that 
keep you from progressing. They will give you 
constructive suggestions for building up and de- 
veloping your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that 
student members often begin to sell their work 
before they finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the ‘“‘big 
meney” or become prominent overnight. Most be- 
ginnings are with éarnings of $25, $50, $100 or 
more, for material that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the 
moment. 





How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. The cou- 
pon will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 
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i Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York | 

| Send me, without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in | 

| Review of Reviews and World’s Work, | 
February. | 


Mr. 
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every man has seen where knowledge of 
law would have helped his success. The 
structure of business is held together by legal 
relations—and the man who knows law has a 
distinct advantage—for himself and his firm. 
Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, taxes and trust agreements are 
but a few—on each of which you may lose un- 
less you know something of law. 


' i OU are not alone in asking that. Practically 


Again, the study of law, legal training, gives. 


you what business prizes highly and rewards 
liberally—a keen analytical mind, the ability 
to judge shrewdly and to act with surety. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders have 
traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, Disraeli, 
John Marshall, Coolidge—who mastered this 
important subject in hours that otherwise 
would have been wasted. 

It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And—most 
important of all—will you really benefit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 
answered to your complete satisfaction— 

And these paragraphs are written to help 
you answer your questions so far as LaSalle 
law training is concerned. Let’s get right down 
to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-five years 
—more than 80,000 individuals. Some of these 
are now successful lawyers and judges—others 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 267-LR, Chicago 


Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, 
“Law Training for Leadership” and “Evidence,” 


These Books Are Free 










are owners of business, presidents and general 
managers, department managers, etc. Their 
names and addresses are readily available for 
your direct investigation. 

Second: Out of this twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
perfected the material and methods of teaching 
law by home study. No matter what your 
situation, your handicap, your education, your 
needs and desires, etc.—we have already 
trained successfully some man in similar cir- 
cumstances. 


A Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
law professors—leading teachers in our greatest 
resident law schools—and three lawyers. Five 
of these professors—including the editor-in- 
chief—have been Deans of their schools. One 
of the editors is now president of a great state 
university. Also, among the writers of the 
special lectures are two U. S. Senators, a former 
attorney-general of the U. S., and a Supreme 
Court Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Law Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 
you under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
bar who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 


Present Position 
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—to the man who asks— 


How Can I— 


a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at 


Home? 


instruct you at every step according to your 
own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
—we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them-in more money and advance- 
ment. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


We Have Answered Your 


Questions—Now Answer Ours 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 


Butif you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

This may be the opportunity you have been 
waiting for. Fill out and mail the coupon today 
—for the information that can open up to you 
the success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not ?—NOW. 





together with full information about your Law 


training—without obligation to me. 


Address. 








LaSalle Extension University 
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Money 


Kemmerer on Money, by Edwin 
W. Kemmerer. John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia, 208 pp. $1.50. 
* A syMposiIuM of authorities on the 
gold standard and inflation last month 
this magazine quoted from Dr. Kem- 
merer. At that time it seemed that he 
led all the current writers in simplicity 
of expression which makes rough prob- 
lems plain to the average reader. Now 
as the galley proofs of Dr. Kemmerer’s 
book come to hand we are more than 
ever impressed with that laudable 
quality. 

By the simplest steps, yet without bur- 
densome detail, the author takes up all 
the economic definitions, the history and 
developments which are necessary back- 
ground to adequate understanding of 
present conditions. Here are the gold 
standard, inflation, deflation, and refla- 
tion, the history and status of silver, the 
commodity dollar. Here are the princi- 
pal arguments for and against the 
methods adopted by the present Admin- 
istration. “All in all,” writes the econo- 
mist, “under present day economic and 
political conditions in America, a price 
level anchored to a commodity of uni- 
versal demand, such as gold... is likely 
to be much more stable and dependable 
than a price level controlled by any such 
mechanism as that of the commodity 
dollar. Such a dollar may work in a 
model state of a distant utopian future. 
It would have hard sledding in the 
United States of 1934.” In conclusion Dr. 
Kemmerer urges prompt return to the 
gold standard, but rather to the gold 
bullion than to the gold coin standard 
of pre-Roosevelt days. 


Historical Novel 


Jonathan Bishop, by Herbert Gor- 
mon. Farrar and Rinehart, 433 
pp- $2.50. 
‘* soNATHAN BisuHop” is a stirring picture 
of the fall of the Second French 
Empire in the Franco-German war of 
1870. The hero is a young Bostonian 
who mingles in Court circles when Paris 
was at its maddest, gladdest, and baddest 
—just before the deluge. Then come 
battle, dissolution, and a graphic por- 
trayal of the siege of the capital and the 
startling rise of the Paris Commune 
(cherished, to this day, in the hearts of 
Soviet Russians and sentimental radicals 
everywhere). Mr. Gorman’s account of 
the epic “slave revolt” of the Parisian 
workmen is a real contribution to his- 
torical literature, and his book hero 
plays an enforced part in the class strug- 
gle against the new republican govern- 
ment of France, located at Versailles. 
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Current Reading 


There is a great deal of pacifist and 
liberal philosophy in “Jonathan Bishop” 
—put into print through the mouths of 
the characters. The New Englander 
abroad does not take kindly to com- 
munism, although he is in close touch 
with the fanatical communist leaders. 
There is also a vivid heroine of dubious 
respectability and fervent enthusiasm. 
This thoroughly readable study should 
not be overlooked by those interested in 
the remote origins of the World War and 
of the Russian Revolution of 1917. In 
addition, it is a cracking good story. 


Economists Speak 


The Economics of the Recovery 
Program, by Seven Harvard 
Economists. Whittlesey House, 
188 pp. $1.50. 

NTHINKING ENTHUSIASTS are apt to 
label critics of the New Deal as re- 
actionaries. Nevertheless frank criticism 
is valuable and any experiment worthy 
of consideration or allegiance will rather 
benefit than perish because of it. The 
seven economists who contribute chap- 
ters to this book represent many shades 
of political belief. They consider the 
Administration measures in the light of 
past experience, of immediate effects 
aimed at and to be expected, of possible 
contributions toward the goal—recovery. 
They analyze each major part of the 
program and point out that the very 
policies which were instituted to bring 
about recovery may have the opposite 
effect if certain economic and business 
realities of the modern system are not 
taken into consideration. The final 
chapter appraises the long-range social 
aims of the Recovery Act. The authors 
do not try to offer a plan. Nevertheless 

suggestions creep into the text. 


“Pieces of Eight" 


Eight Republics in Search of a 
Future, bv Rosita Forbes. Stokes, 


340 pp. $3. 

geese ForseEs is a famous English lady- 

explorer, and her Arabian experi- 
ences are only equalled by her knowl- 
edge of the East in general. She has 
now turned south to eight of the Latin 
American republics — Brazil, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Argentina, Peru, Chile, Boli- 
via, and Ecuador, with a ninth section 
“on diverse frontiers.” Viscount D’Aber- 
non, well known English diplomat and 
international expert, 
elaborate volume with an endorsement. 

To quote one apt passage, typically 
Forbes: “A Dane, a German, a Jew, 
and an Irishman talked to each other in 
Spanish about maté-smuggling from 
Brazil into Argentina. A group of 
Central Europeans were waiting to see 


has prefaced the. 
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the manager. They wanted to start a 
communal settlement in which there 
would be no private property. A specu- 
lator, who had made and lost several 
fortunes, asked me if I’d read Ortega’s 
‘Revolt of the Masses.’ The Jew 
interrupted a criticism of the whole 
system of frontiers and tariffs to ask 
what struck me most in South America. 
‘Its improbability,’ I suggested.” 

South America, the writer concludes, 
is all things to all men. Still in a 
malleable state, there are infinite pos- 
sibilities despite racial admixture and 
the climatic handicap under which the 
northern countries suffer. Miss Forbes, 
an artist in colorful description, has 
crowded many words to the page; while 
the reader joyfully profits from her 
canny observation of cabbages and kings, 
and other more truly South American 
commodities. 


An Angry Man 


Martin Luther, by Abram Lipsky. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
305 pp. Ill. $3. 
oor hundred years ago a monkish pro- 
fessor was arousing Germany with 
radical utterances. He was particularly 
inflamed by financial concessions par- 
celed out by the church to which he had 
consecrated his life. An angry man, the 
author calls Martin Luther. He rebelled 
in his youth, and entered the church. 
He rebelled in middle age, and left the 
church. It is a story of contrast through- 
out, including Luther’s marriage, and 
the author has made it entertaining. A 
militant religious reformer, it seems, can 
possess other qualities that are exceed- 
ingly human. 


Briefer Comment 


@ @ “THE PUPPET-SHOW goes on in 
Washington still. It is only that the 
three or four men who run the country 
are brought to the fore at last. Even 
Johnson, Ickes, Wallace, and Roper, the 
four who appear to run it, must lean 
on countless obscure assistants. And 
even they are the puppets of the Presi- 
dent.” So speaks Rufus Dart, II. in 
“The Puppet-Show on the Potomac”— 
a sort of federal merry-go-round book 
which attempts to analyze what moti- 
vates what in the American capital. Mr. 
Dart, who is suspicious, finds a quid pro 
quo for most Washingtonian things, and 
gives the “low-down” thereof. Very 
entertaining. (McBride, 266 pp. $2.50.) 


@ @ “Lerrers or Grover CLEVELAND” . 

covers a period ranging from 1850 to 

1908. Selected and edited by Allan 
Continued on page 6 
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© USEFUL 


for everybody _—— 


These compact, handy and moderately priced books solve the prob- 
lem of self improvement in the subjects they represent. They present E 
up-to-date and complete information on a wide variety of the ac 
problems constantly met with in daily life and social intercourse. 
In the carefully selected list of titles every one is certain to find some book of particular 
interest to him, and will welcome the opportunity of studying it easily, conveniently and 
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economically. The books are well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in red ae 


cloth, with a heavy red paper wrapper to match. 


AMERICAN ETIQUETTE By Ethel Shubert 


is no passport to good society like good manners. Success in 
Erte be Been by ignorance of social customs. A perusal of this 
book will prevent pho | blunders. The subject is presented in a bright 


and interesting manner. 


AMERICAN LETTER WRITING By Ethel Shubert 

i irable book enables the reader to become an accomplished 
a tg ooo wala. There are forms for all kinds of business and 
social letters, invitations, acceptances, letters of sympathy, con- 
gratulations and love letters. 


ASTROLOGY By M. M. MacGregor 


vant to know in what profession you will best succeed, ‘whom 
pete Bee dndinacr etc., you can readily solve these questions by the 
science of Astrology. Simple instructions and extensive tables of 
Ephemeries will enable anyone to cast a character horoscope. 


BUSINESS LETTERS By G. M. Hoffman 


hi hows by example how to write business letters most 
etlectively. “There are letters for all occasions, letters of information, 


application, recommendation, introduction, collection letters and 
indeed every letter a business man needs. 


CANDY MAKING AT HOME By Mary M. Wright 


Here are two hundred ways to make candy with the home flavor and 
the professional style. Recipes are given for fondant, fruit and nut 
candies, cream candies, fudges and caramels, bonbons, macaroons 
and little cakes. a 


CHECKERS By David A. Mitchell 
« ssful checker player, learn the right moves. A well- 
known expert here explains these, showing the student al! the stand- 
ard openings, positions and “traps,” illustrating with diagrams. 

CHESS By David A. Mitchell 


The beginner in the game will find this the book he has been looking 


- for. It contains the full rules of the game. diagrams, chapters on 


openings, elementary endings, the attack and scores of problems. 





TOASTS AND AFTER DINNER SPEECHES 
By Dudley Jenkins 
Most men dread bei: called upon to make an address. What would 


you not give for the ability? No need to give much when you can learn 
from this book. It will tell you how and show you the way to do it. 


CONUNDRUMS By Margherita O. Osborne 


A collection of the latest and most up-to-date conundrums, riddles and 
puzzles of all sorts and kinds, together with many old favorites. A book 
that is always useful in social gatherings. 


DREAM BOOK By Madame Xanto 


Dreams have~always been thought to have a definite meaning, and that 

meseeeg Be been eagerly sought. This book presents the old traditions 
roved by time and the experience of famous Oriental, Celtic and early 
cnglish observers. 


ERRORS IN ENGLISH By John H. Bechtel 
Anyone inspired with the spirit of self-improvement may readily avoid 
them. No necessity for studying rules of grammar or rhetoric when this 
book,may be had. 


HOME GAMES By George Hapgood, Esq. 


A collection of the newest and best ways of amusing guests. Games 
with is, pencil and paper, ch: les, action games, games of thought 
and memory, and many new ideas for ‘‘forfeits.’’ 


PALMISTRY By M. M. MacGregor 
There is a growing interest in palmistry and this book contains the latest 
ideas on the subject. It gives full instructions for reading the future from 
palms and is simple and easily understandable. 


STORIES OF THE OPER |[ By Ethel Shubert 
tas volume gives the comotete Matery of every opera ordinarily pro- 


u in America and many less frequently heard. A short 
sketch of the life of each composer is also given. 


STORIES WORTH TELLING 
By Herbert Leonard Coggins 


Here is the cream of all the funny stories, the kind that tickle when you 
-taste, and explode when you take them in. The book is as funny as human 
nature. Illustrated with 100 pictures 









FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR WILL BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 





THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
929 FILBERT STREET . 
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Every Day 
to Your Vocabulary! 


New device (sent FREE for the 
asking) does FOR you, auto- 
matically, something you 
have always wanted to do! 


OU’VE read that to 

increase your vocabu- 
lary—to make whatever 
you speak or write more 
interesting or persuasive— 
“Learn a New Word Every 
Day.” HERE, for 
the first time, is a 
novel device which 
makes it easy to do 










bar book that automatically. 
you'll read Now it’s fun to 
how this strengthen your 
clever, yet ability to use words 


education- 
ally sound 
device makes it fun to mas- 
ter a new word every day! 


effectively! 

This Winston 
“WORD-A-DAY” 
selects forceful, con- 
stantly useful words—compiled from the 
famous word list prepared by Dr. Thorndike, 
of Columbia University. Each day one of 
these words is so ingeniously presented (with 
definition, pronunciation, derivation, ete.) 
that it becomes—during that same day—an 
unforgettable part of your vocabulary! This 
free WORD-A-DAY book also gives ten 
fascinating Quizzes (and answers)—a revealing 
check-up on how well informed you are! 


Are You Ever at a Loss for Words? 


Are you ever hesitant, uncertain about 
words, their pronunciation, spelling, exact 
meaning? Do you want to use, confidently, 
words you may often skim over? Do you 
sometimes feel that your conversation, cor- 
respondence, or writing is dull, hackneyed? 
Then you will surely want your free copy of 
this easy way to increase your power of 


language. 
Entirely FREE— 
No Need to Buy Anything 
The coupon will bring The Winston WORD- 


A-DAY free. Right WITH it will be mailed 
full information about 


TheWINSTON Simplified DICTIONARY 


You will want to read about this new kind 
of dictionary, with its modern freshness and 
clarity. 

For full description of THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY and the free 
Winston WORD-A-DAY, mail coupon at once. 
The John C. Winston Company, 22 Winston 
Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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i THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY I 
22 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. r 


Please mail to me The Winston WORD-A-DAY j 
I —FREE, without cost or obligation. Also in- 
t —_ information about The Winston Simplified ] 
1 ictionary. 
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Nevins, author of “The Life of Cleve- 
land” (1933 Pulitzer prize-winning 
biography), this book is a rich contribu- 
tion to American history. It throws 
much light upon public questions with 
which Cleveland came into contact, as 
well as upon the great man’s family life. 
Cleveland is frank; his letters are vital. 
(Houghton Mifflin, 640 pp. $5). 


e ¢ “THe Sorter Oxford English 
Dictionary” has been prepared by 
William Little, H. W. Fowler, and J. 
Coulson. It has been revised and edited 
to date by C. T. Onions. Appearing in 
two ample volumes, it is enriched by 
many new words and Americanisms 
which add a decidedly topical flavor. 
Englishmen have a sense of humor, re- 
gardless of popular belief to the con- 
trary, and the Oxford editors show a 
quick appreciation for aptitudes of 
verbal expression. The complete Oxford 
dictionary took seventy-six years to 
compile, and contained 400,000 defined 
words, plus 2,000,000 quotations. The 
shorter Oxford dictionary is_ better 
suited to the needs of the average man. 
Looking up words, Oxford-wise, is in- 
deed a joy for those verbally-bereft. 
(Two volumes, 3781 pp. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $18). 


@ @ HAviInG sEEN Eva Le Gallienne 
recently in “Romeo and Juliet” and 
“Alice in Wonderland,” the reviewer de- 
lights in noticing her new autobiography 
—“At 33”. The narrative is light and 
entertaining, amply packed as it is with 
intimate theatrical lore. Miss Le Gal- 
lienne, born at London in 1899, can write 
as well as act, as her excellent book 
testifies (Longmans, Green, 262 pp. 
$3.50). Photographic illustrations of a 
brilliant career add pictorial color to a 
colorful true-story. 


@ e@ CnarLEs S. MacFar.anp, nation- 
ally prominent Protestant churchman, 
has written “The New Church and the 
New Germany”—a timely book which 
links together religion and politics in 
the Third Reich. Protestant pastors have 
furnished the Nazis with a stouter op- 
position than any other German element, 
and Dr. MacFarland (just back from 
Germany) is intimately acquainted with 
a most interesting situation. His work 
is the Religious Book Club’s selection 
for January, and its appeal extends to 
all laymen interested in public questions. 
Dr. MacFarland wrote on the German 
religious struggle for the January issue 
of this magazine. His long experience 
is reflected in this highly recommended 
volume. (Macmillan, 209 pp. $2.25.) 


@ @ PresiwENT ROOSEVELT’s energy took 
many people by surprise. Their con- 
fusion over administration-moves deep- 
ened into a fog only matched by their 
trust in his ability or luck. Sensing 
that they may now be in a mood to 
catch up with the news, Ernest K. Lind- 
ley, capable journalist who has covered 
Mr. Roosevelt since he became New 
York’s Governor, has written “The 
Roosevelt Revolution” (Viking Press, 
$2.50). It is a terse, readable history of 


the New Deal and of the men behind it. 
Continued on page 53 
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DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 


Choice Selection of Fine Interesting 
i All Volumes New. Send for 
and Mention your Interests. 

SELECT. EDITIONS, 41-0, Union Square, New York City 

















BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


A Co-Educational Institution, it has given nearly 
ninety years of service to American youth. General 


and technical courses with outstanding faculty. Full 
information and particulars will be gladly furnished 
by the Registrar—Address Box R. 


Lewisburg - - ---+- - 


Pennsylvania 









Dase-Devie School oie 
Dept. 1042, 3602 Mich. Av.. Chicago 


THE STRAP RETURNS 
New Notes on Flageilation. Mlustrated. 


Modern American on of thrilling and amazing Confessions. Per 
sonal Experiences, Observations, detailing the unexpected r 
actions of both sexes wits o Whippings under various conditions the world 
over. 
Among the Contents, 35 Letters: Whippings in a Girls’ Reformatory; 
oe Talks on the Art of Spanking; A Woman's Revenge on the Git 
Who S: ate Her Husband; Authentic Episodes; Home Des ipline; Complete 
Story of “How a Guilty Valet was Rewarded,” ete.. 
Re cig bound and printed; Life-Like Full Pace. Pictures strikingl. 
alee the livel Rain 208 pages. An extraordinary Book at the ex- 
ie 


are inary price 00. Order today. pped by express. sealed 
ress: 
The Gargoyle Press. — Dent. YC, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 





STOP STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
or, any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands by assisting in 
sevens and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Gate. 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken Iimb. No obnoxious 
C.E. Brooks, Inventor springs or pads. No salves or 
lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
eware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 
foent. rite today for full information sent free 
in in plain. sealed conaiene. 
BROOKS, 645 State St., Marshall, Michigan 











Oxford Handy Dictionary 


Over 1000 pages, contains the up-to-date words and pro- 
nunciations, More words than you have ever seen in 2 


dictionary of desk size. 
Original price $2.50 Our price $1.00 
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Our Authors 


e@ @ JosepH Stace LAWRENCE, nation- 
ally known economist, whose articles 
contributed to these pages have been 
quoted and reprinted frequently, is now 
a member of the staff of this magazine. 
Mr. Lawrence began his career as a stu- 
dent under Professor Kemmerer at 
Princeton. For several years after grad- 
uation he remained at the University to 
teach economics, but finally decided to 
devote all of his time to writing. From 
1928 to 1930 he published three books— 
“Stabilization of Prices”, “Wall Street 
and Washington”, and “Banking Concen- 
tration in the United States”’—which 
won him wide recognition as a clear 
thinker and apt writer. 

Mr. Lawrence served as contributing 
editor to World’s Work before it was 
merged with this publication. Later he 
became editor of Bradstreet’s Weekly 
and of the Econostat. A specialty of his 
has always been the presentation of sta- 
tistics in chart form. These charts will 
add greatly to the value of the Review 
for readers interested in economics and 
business. 


e @ Wit Tuts Issue the magazine 
opens a new department of popular in- 
terest. “Manhattan Offers”, written by 
George Brandt, whose name has ap- 
peared in our travel columns from time 
to time, reviews important current plays, 
films, musicals, exhibits, sights and 
shows in New York. Mr. Brandt’s first 
studies of the theater were made at 
Columbia, and at the University of Cali- 
fornia where he was awarded the Tem- 
pleton Crocker fellowship in dramatics. 
Later he spent two years at Professor 
Baker’s “47 Workshop” at Yale, and be- 
tween times acted in, produced, wrote, 
and criticized films and plays at Holly- 
wood, New Haven, and New York. 

Mr. Brandt is American correspondent 
for the London Review of Reviews. A 
recent article, “Why British Films Fail’, 
attracted attention in London newspapers. 

The new department is not designed 
exclusively for readers in the New York 
area. It is presented more to give to the 
out-of-towner a picture of what is go- 
ing on, and what may be worth seeing 
or doing when he visits Manhattan. 


©@ © Witsur C. HaLL was a member 
of the Liquor Control Committee which 
formulated the plan for Virginia de- 
scribed in his article this month. Born 
in Loudoun County, Virginia, Mr. Hall 
attended Washington and Lee University 
and received his law degree from 
Georgetown University at Washington. 
He served in the Navy during the World 
War and afterward became a prominent 
attorney. Since 1918 he has been a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of his state. 


® @ Raymonp Ctaprer has resigned 
from the managership of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., office of the United Press, to 
join the staff of the Washington Post. 
For this paper, now owned by Mr. Eu- 
gene Meyer, he is writing a daily column 
about Washington which will be syndi- 
cated. His articles for the Review will 
continue as before. 
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Accurate 
Be Sure of Your Facts with 


ee WEBSTER'S 
ieee COLLEGIATE 


REG. U.S.PAT.OFF 

= =6Why risk mistakes in word usage, pronunciation, spelling, punctua- 
; in your use of English are a serious handicap in 
business, professional, and social life. They may ruin the effective- 
ness of a sales talk, an important letter, a speech, an application 
m\ for work, or any other effort that requires the use of effective 
English. You can be sure of your use of words when you have 
Webster’s Collegiate for quick reference. 


The Best Abridged Dictionary 


because it is based upon Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary—the ‘‘Supreme Authority’”’ of the English-speaking world. 
1268 pages; 1700 illustrations; 106,000 entries with definitions, 
spellings, pronunciation, and use; rules of punctuation; use of 
4, capitals, abbreviations, ete.; foreign words and phrases. Many 
other helpful features. 
Fourth Edition: Thin-paper, with thumb notch index: Cloth, 
.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; 
Purchase of your bookseller, or send order and re- 
mittance direct to the publishers, or write for full infor- 
mation. 
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Question and Answer Game— 


F REE—a booklet of twelve interesting 
quizzes, each containing ten questions and 
their answers. You will find it entertain- 
ing to try these quizzes on yourself and 
your family and friends. Mail the coupon 
for your free copy. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free your new booklet of Questions and 
Answers and full information about Webster’s Collegiate. 
(Rev. of Rev. 2-34) 
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mediately for free 32-page book, 
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authorities of international repute. 
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permanent subscribers reads like a 
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Bor IT’S FAIR AND WARM 
BY TELEPHONE! 


Outside, hurrying feet plod on 
against the winds and swirl- 
ing snow of winter. On sucha 
day, it is good to be indoors 


where all is snug and warm. 
& a a 


ALL outdoors may be frowning, the thermometer close 
to zero, street travel an exhausting task. Yet to your 
telephone it is as clear and fair as a day in June. 
Without moving from your chair at home or in 
your office, you can send your voice across the snow- 
swept miles. Wind and weather need not delay the 
necessary tasks of business or break the ties between 
friends and relatives. Through all the days of the 
year, the telephone is your contact with the world 
beyond your door. It knows no season—no letting up 


when the going gets hard. Through storm and flood, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYS TEM 


an army of trained employees works ceaselessly along 
the highways of speech. 

This very day, as you talk so easily from the 
warmth and comfort of your home, a lineman may be 
scaling a pole far out on a frozen mountainside—so 
that the service may go on. So that you may talk to 


almost anyone, anywhere, at any time. 





Make someone happy these winter days through a voice visit by 
telephone. A boy or girl at school, a mother or father in 
another city, or a good friend away on a visit. To most places 
175 miles away, for example, the rate for a station-to-station call 


is 95¢ in the daytime, 85c after 7 P. M., and 55c after 8:30 P. M. 
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The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


IT WILL REMAIN TRUE in this 
country that government is a good 
From servant but a bad master. It was 
the War not a good master of the Ameri- 
can people when it kept us un- 
prepared to defend our neutrality, and allowed prop- 
aganda and misrepresentation to drag us into Europe’s 
Great War almost seventeen years ago. Nor was it a 
good master of the American people when its financial 
mismanagement of the war, together with its reckless 
loans to foreign governments, doubled the cost of the 
adventure to the American taxpayer. 

War is likely to produce as its immediate sequel a 
breaking-down of the standards of honesty and pru- 
dence in private as well as in public affairs. Frenzied 
speculation raged throughout the United States for 
several years as a violent epidemic malady. Every in- 
terest sought its own enrichment regardless of conse- 
quences. Bankers promoted and shared in _ stock- 
market speculations by means of pools and other de- 
vices boldly designed to rob innocent investors. 

Organized labor, especially in construction trades, 
racketeered to demand impossible wages in return for 
the least possible work. Men who had worn army and 
navy uniforms—keenly resenting the policies at Wash- 
ington that had fixed wage scales in war industries ten 
times as high as the pay that soldiers received—learned 
how to use political pressure for “adjusted compensa- 
tion” and for pensions regardless of war disabilities. 
Congress submitted to dictation from the lobbies, while 
President Hoover tried vainly to arouse the country 
to dangers that lay ahead. 


Our Heritage 


A NEW PRESIDENT and a new 
Congress took office on the fourth 
day of last March. For three and 
a half years the business depres- 
sion of 1929 had continued with 
no clear indication that better times were coming. But 
depression had not reached the stage of collapse until 
late in February. It became evident a year ago that 
people were frightened about the solvency of important 
banks. Hundreds of small ones had failed, as had a 
few large ones; but it was only a year ago that the 
depositors’ panic was becoming general, and that with- 


Then Came 
the 
Deluge 
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drawals and hoarding were nation-wide on a vast scale. 
President Hoover did everything in his power to pro- 
tect the banks, with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration advancing large sums. But the flight of 
deposits became a rout. The chain of our economic 
activities had broken at its weakest point, namely the 
function of banking. How could citizens protect their 
current funds? It became the almost universal opinion 
that any place was safer than our American banks. 

President Roosevelt’s first major policy had to do 
with this banking situation. Many banks are still in 
process of liquidation, but for most parts of the coun- 
try there are now solvent banks that are doing busi- 
ness in a more or less normal way, although with ex- 
treme caution. They have been showing little zeal or 
courage for the part that banks ought to play in the 
recovery of the nation’s business. 


To GUARD AGAINST further de- 
positors’ panics in the near future, 
and to overcome the tendency 
that still exists to hoard currency, 
a plan of deposit insurance has 
now gone into effect. Most banks have accepted the 
agreement, regardless of the fact that it is not in accord 
with recognized principles. In other countries the 
banks are the strong link in the chain of economic 
activity, while in the United States the banks still con- 
stitute the weak link. 

This, of course, is because our thousands of banks 
are not federated in such a way as to extend the credit 
protection of the entire system to its individual mem- 
bers. To bring state banks under federal charter and 
control will meet with local resistance that Congress- 
men realize better than citizens who are not subjected 
to lobby pressure. If federal aid had been confined 
to national banks last year, while state banks were 
told to look to their own state governments, we should 
have taken the long stride toward an American bank- 
ing system. It will be more difficult now, but it is not 
too late. 

Meanwhile, the work accomplished by President 
Roosevelt in the reopening and revival of collapsed 
banks is already worth to the country a considerable 
part of the large sums of money that are added to the 


Not Too Late 
for a Banking 
System 























CONGRATULATIONS! President Franklin D. Roosevelt greeted by 

Kenneth Romney (left), Sergeant-at-Arms of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, as he left the Capitol following his first annual message 

to a joint session of Congress on January 3. His son, James 
Roosevelt, is at the right. 


public debt as part of the price of general recovery. 

As a servant of the American people it is the recog- 
nized business of government to provide us with a 
system of stable money. But it is also the govern- 
ment’s business to provide for a system of banks. 
Seventy years ago the states were effectively prevented 
from the further circulation of their own kinds of 
bank currency. The fact that thousands of small state 
banks throughout the country have been operating un- 
safely is evidence enough that government has not been 
serving the people well, as regards bank laws. A sound 
system created for the benefit of the entire people by 
the authorities at Washington 


in the aggregate than the sum of ten billions or fifteen 
billions. that may now be spent for relief of unemploy- 
ment and for economic recovery. 

We make no apologies for referring month after 
month to this banking situation. .Under a good system, 
local bankers would perhaps lose some personal pres- 
tige as money kings and financial magnates in their 
respective communities. But in most places they had 
lost much of this prestige last March. If they care to 
recover “good and regular standing” by enhanced 
ability to help their business neighbors, they will wel- 
come with enthusiasm the establishment of a banking 
system that will be safe at all times. 

Many people, trying to theorize about government 
policies, have convinced themselves. that President 
Roosevelt has already precipitated an economic revolu- 
tion, and that the private ownership and operation of 
the major instruments of production and commerce are 
clearly doomed. But there is nothing in the plans out- 
lined by the President in his January messages to 
Congress that would indicate anything of the sort. We 
have made large use of the federal government in a 
time of emergency, for the simple reason that this 
agency was more available and more efficient than any 
other. We will never understand what has happened 
if we allow ourselves to forget that the banks had 
collapsed at the very moment when President Roose- 
velt took office. With the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration ready at hand, with the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem well established, and with federal credit alone un- 
shaken, it was natural that the President of the United 
States should be given the authority needed to deal 
with our financial requirements. 

If the banks had been functioning in a normal way 
we should have been spared the panic that intensified 
our difficulties all along the line. Fewer municipalities 
would have defaulted. Railroads would have found 
their plight less critical. Real estate mortgages could 
have been handled with less strain and disaster. 

Although we have not yet created the uniform bank- 
ing system that every business man ought to demand, 
the power to resist the establishment of such a system 
has been undermined. Nobody can well come out into 
the open and have influence in advocating the restora- 
tion of the entire 30,000 independent banks that were 





would make it impossible for 
state banks to compete. 


f WE BELIEVE 

Deposit that it is the 
Insurance intention of 

a Substitute President 
Roosevelt, 

and of the best informed leaders 
in Congress, to bring all Amer- 
ican banks into a national sys- 
tem. If this had been done 
before the Great War, when the 
Federal Reserve plan was 
adopted, or even if it had been 
done more recently, before the 
wholesale failure of banks in the 
western states had set in, the 





been saved from losses greater 
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: HOUSE LEADERS go into a huddle on proposed legislation. Speaker Henry T. Rainey (center) 
American people would have of the House of Representatives, confers with Joseph W. Byrns (left), Democratic leader, 


and Bertrand H. Snell, Republican leader. 
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in existence only a short time ago. Something ap- 


proaching half that number are now, with the beginning’ 


of 1934, sufficiently restored to be allowed to receive 
deposits which are rendered safe up to a maximum 
of $2,500 by reason of their membership in a new 
national corporation set up at Washington to insure 
or guarantee deposits. After July 1 this corporation 
will be strong enough to guarantee depositors in full 
to $10,000 and in part upon larger sums. 

This plan of protecting deposits can be defended 
perhaps as a temporary measure to allay the fears of 
people who have suffered too much in the past to think 
any place safe for deposit purposes except the Postal 
Savings Bank. But as a permanent plan it can hardly 
be well defended, either in theory or in practice. It 
might be regarded as a kind of scaffolding, to be re- 
moved when the structure of an American banking sys- 
tem takes actual shape. This sound edifice ought to be 
completed in 1934, or in 1935 at the farthest. 

Many banks have accepted the offer of the R.F.C. 
to buy preferred stock, or to lend them money on their 
notes. It has now become clear, beyond all dispute, 
that the government’s efforts to revive banks are not 
meant to change their essential character, as owned 
and operated in the sphere of private business. Gov- 
ernment will serve the people by enacting laws under 
which banks are chartered, and by supervising them. 


THE DISCUSSION of President 

From Gold Roosevelt’s policies for a number 

the Government of weeks before Congress met was 
Turns to Silver argely monopolized by theorists, 
some of whom opposed, while 

others defended, the plan of buying gold at prices con- 
siderably beyond the former coinage price at our mints, 
and beyond current prices in the gold-standard coun- 
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AERODYNAMICS reached the average man this year when the National Automobile Show opened in New York. The costumed 
girls explained the air-flow design pioneered in the automotive field by Walter Chrysler. 








tries. The government was providing this bonanza 
market for all the new gold mined in the United States, 
and was also buying limited quantities in Europe. 

There was more of metaphysics than of economics 
in this money discussion. The solid fact remains that 
public and private debts will have to be paid in terms 
of dollars, and that dollars have been too hard to obtain 
in sufficient quantity, because commodities have been 
selling at sub-normal prices. If the debate has affected 
public opinion in any definite way, it may perhaps be 
summed up in the dictum that since nothing to the 
contrary is proved, it would be best to let the President 
have the benefit of the doubt. Except in the most 
limited way, we had not been using gold dollars for 
a long time. As Mr. Delano showed conclusively in a 
brief article in our January number, there are other 
business considerations, much more important than the 
value of gold, that cause prices to fluctuate. 

To the purchase of newly mined gold, the govern- 
ment has now added the purchase of a large quantity 
of silver. This is in pursuance of a tentative interna- 
tional plan that took form under Senator Pittman’s 
leadership at the London Conference last summer. Mr. 
Lawrence is writing in our present number on the posi- 
tion of silver as a money metal. The present policy 
bears no resemblance whatever to the proposals of 
forty years ago, when the Democratic party fought 
the campaign of 1896 on a platform demanding the 
free and unlimited coinage of legal-tender dollars at 
a ratio by weight of 16 to 1 between the silver dollar 
and the gold dollar. 

The government’s present plan adds a certain amount 
of silver bullion to the large stock of gold bullion that 
constitutes a reserve of intrinsic value behind the cur- 
rent issues of paper money. Some silver will be coised, 
the government retaining a 50 per cent profit. Since 











there is no such thing as a gold dollar of definite weight 
that can now be procured for the payment of debts, 
or for the purchase of commodities, there is no strictly 
logical reason for increasing the quantity of the metals 


impounded by government purchase. The explanation 
lies, of course, in the fact that all the leading govern- 
ments are bewildered about the future of national and 
international standards of value and of exchange, and 
are trying to keep their share of gold as the more 
likely of possible alternatives. If the gold content of 
the standard dollar is reduced, the government will ap- 
propriate the full benefit. 


THUS FAR THE ROOSEVELT mone- 
tary policies have not been dis- 
astrous, neither do they seem to 
be at all menacing as regards the 
near future. The ordinary citizen 
need not worry, even if he find that he does not under- 
stand all about money. He may comfort himself by 
coming to realize that there is no scientific solution 
in sight, and that money remains what it has always 
been—a convenient device, but an imperfect one. The 
principal reason for trying to reform money systems 
is found in the difficulty of paying long-time debts 
when dollars have acquired greatly increased purchas- 
ing power. Inflation by means of large issues of paper 
money, which by government authority are made legal 
tender for all debt payments, has been tried by many 
governments in the past, and has always proved to be 
a harmful expedient. We are not likely now to be 
carried away by such delusive schemes. 

A good many questions are answered when one pleads 
changed circumstances as against technical require- 
ments. You cannot pay your private debts in gold, 
no matter what was written in the contract, if no gold 
can be had. Interest is being paid on railroad bonds 
and other obligations in the form of bank checks, as 
heretofore. In practice there has been no change at 
all. Legally, these payments are due in gold. There 
has been no real violation of the contract, because the 
suspension of gold payments, far from destroying the 
purchasing power of the dollars in circulation, has pro- 
tected that power. 

Gold now becomes a government investment, to be 
managed in such a way as to help the government, 
for the benefit of all the people, to maintain the dollar 
at a fair level as regards prices in general. For the 
government to keep its gold in this way and for this 
express purpose, is to fulfil in every practical sense 
the object of the gold clause in public and private 
contracts. Many a subject, otherwise obscure, be- 
comes simple enough in the light of common sense. 


The Citizen 
Fails 
to Worry 


ONE REASON wHy the government 
is borrowing so much money from 
of the the people, in order to lend it 
Banks back to the people through the 
R.F.C. and other agencies, is be- 

cause many bankers are still afraid to make loans 
freely for the stimulation of business recovery. Such 
bankers have a feeling that they are wiser and more 
far-seeing than the government. They are afraid to 
make loans, because they might be repaid in less valu- 


able dollars. 


Moral Failure 


But their course is not quite patriotic, | : 





supply one more motive for dangerous paper inflation. 

If bankers were doing their part boldly, and with 
faith in the country, Uncle Sam would not have to 
finance ordinary business in such a variety of ways. 
Why should the government have to lend the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad seventy-five or a hundred million 
dollars just now, to complete the electrifying of its 
lines between New York and Washington? Unques- 
tionably this borrower will repay the R.F.C. within 
two or three years. The money will be repaid (we 
may safely assert) in dollars as good as those now 
borrowed. Meanwhile, direct employment will be given 
to several thousand men by the road itself, while more 
thousands will be employed in providing the locomo- 
tives, cars, and other equipment that will be purchased 
from the industries that manufacture such so-called 
“capital goods.” ‘ 

The employment of these men will be at suitable 
wages, under normal conditions. Their increased pur- 
chasing power will speed up the movement of so-called 
“consumers’ goods.” The banks could readily have 
financed this railroad undertaking, and many others 
of similar merit and timeliness. A few years ago they 
were using all their resources to promote the most 
frenzied stock-market speculation that has ever been 
known. They could not have been engaged in a more 
dangerous or unsuitable use of the current assets sup- 
plied by their depositors. They have now the oppor- 
tunity to “bring forth fruits meet for repentance” by 
using their assets properly, in supplying the funds that 
are needed in industry and commerce. 


THE SEVENTY-THIRD Congress be- 


Congress gan its first regular session on 
Still January 3. It was called in spe- 
in Harmony cial session early last March to 


support the President in devising 
emergency measures. The election had given the Dem- 
ocrats large majorities in both houses of Congress. 
Why should it be thought a strange thing, with pos- 
sible menace to our constitutional, stability, that a 
Democratic Congress and a Democratic President, 
elected on the same platform and on the same day, 
should codperate in a time of emergency, and agree 
upon policies for the public welfare? 

Yet many critics have been referring to the good 
understanding between these two branches of the gov- 
ernment as proof that a dictatorship has been estab- 
lished, and that the Constitution has been torn asunder 
and trampled under foot. There are about seventy 
independent sovereignties in the world, under various 
forms of government. Among them all it would be 
hard to prove that any one had been adhering more 
substantially to the essential features of its Constitu- 
tion than has the United States in the period since 
President Roosevelt assumed responsibility. 

The President has exercised no authority for which 
provision had not been made in the Constitution and 
the statutes. Nor has Congress conferred powers upon 
the President, so far as can now be said, that are not 
sustained by the federal courts. President Roosevelt 
has endeavored to serve the people in their collective 
interests. He has had to deal with the situation as he 
found it. He was not responsible for the Great War, 
for the speculative orgy that followed, for the stock 


and it is still less conservative in view of business ‘s‘market collapse of 1929, or for the deadlocks created 


conditions. Their refusal to make loans could only* by the misconduct of the (Continued on page 43) 
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SILVER—Fact and Fancy 


SILVER FEARS AND ILLUSIONS BOTH CALL FOR DEBUNKING 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


[: THE GOVERNMENT opens the mints to silver, 
and permits the white metal] together with gold 
to serve as currency and the basis of our credit, it will 
increase the country’s purchasing power. It will stimu- 
late mining, one of our great industries, and increase 
employment. By raising the value of silver it will in- 
crease the buying power of China and India, containing 
one-half of the world’s population, and enable us to sell 
them more wheat, cotton and machinery. Is not the 
solution of the depression then to be found in silver?” 
It was a grey-haired man in the front row who put the 
question to the speaker. The latter had just finished a 
discussion of the Government’s gold policy and had 
opened the forum for questions. The interrogator, it 
developed, was a cotton broker who dealt entirely in 
domestic contracts. He did not hail from Nevada, 
owned no silver shares, did not have a long position in 
silver, nor was he a member of the Committee for the 
Nation. In other words his position was not affected 
either by self-interest or partisanship. Like thousands 
of other converts to the thesis of the Great Commoner, 
he saw a simple solution for the land’s ailment. 


Extreme Partisans on Both Sides 


0 STEER a clear course between the silverites 

Tabetted by the inflationists, on the one hand, 

and the gold guard fully supported by all the monetary 

fundamentalists, on the other, is a difficult task. Both 

sides have unimpeachable facts mingled with the dross 
of prejudice and self-serving distortion. 

Lest we be accused of antipathy to the cause of silver, 
consider first the case of the opposition. When William 
Jennings Bryan bore the standard of the silver cohorts 
he found arrayed against him the united conservative 
elements of the land. They included bankers, brokers, 
big business men, the learned fraternity and everyone 
with an established fortune to preserve. The group 
naively usurped the title of the “sound money” party. 
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The man who could see any virtue in silver as a mone- 
tary standard practically confessed an intellectual in- 
firmity that was hopeless. When the bimetalists coined 
the slogan “Give us back the dollar of our forefathers’, 
the logic of the contention was met with derision by the 
influential sound-money group. 


Silver Has Served Well 


) a NO ADEQUATE answer has ever been given to 
this argument. Silver had served as one of two 
primary precious metals as far back as the annals of 
the human race extend. The ancients in fact antici- 
pated a form of silver utilization which has again been 
suggested, namely, a combination of gold and silver in 
the same coin. They used a metal known as electrum 
which contains 20 per cent gold and 80 per cent silver. 
Under symetalism, the modern term for the combination 
of the two metals, various ratios have been suggested 
from equal parts of silver and gold to 16 parts of the 
white and 1 part of the yellow metal. 

During all these years silver served satisfactorily as 
a monetary metal. There was no evidence that it cor- 
rupted the standard of value, that it defrauded the 
creditor, cut the worker’s wages in half, or loosed the 
Pandoran box of economic evils. Silver has many of 
the physical qualities of gold. For coinage it is just as 
satisfactory as gold—excepting only its greater bulk. 


England Sets Monetary Fashion 


HE FALL OF silver from its monetary throne must 

be charged squarely against the English. When 
the Industrial Revolution started, in the latter part of 
the 18th century, England got the jump on other nations 
and developed a highly efficient national plant for the 
production of manufactured goods on a large scale 
with the aid of power. Specialization, free trade, the 
repudiation of mercantilism and government direction 
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SILVER MINING towns of our western states, virtually abandoned for years, have taken new leases on life. Pictured above is Victor, 


Colorado, its stamp mill in the foreground. Government buying is limited to newly mined silver, thus encouraging new employment. 


of commerce, led to rapid expansion of foreign trade 
and its concomitant international banking. 

The financiers of Lombard Street found the use of 
silver inconvenient. Its greater bulk required more 
storage space. Drayage, shipping and handling charges 
were greater for silver than for an equivalent value in 
gold. The point may be illustrated in terms of present 
cost. The shipment of a million dollars in the form of 
gold from New York to London today costs approxi- 
mately $3,750. A similar silver shipment costs $10,000. 


The Power of Example 


A A RESULT of greater banking convenience, 
and only for that reason, England found her- 
self shortly after the Napoleonic War on a gold stand- 
ard. The power of example is scarcely stronger in the 
social world than it is in banking. The adoption of 
gold as the exclusive English standard may be com- 
pared with a public statement by the socially promi- 
nent Mrs. Astorbilt that “nice people really do not wear 
silver jewelry.” In her case it may not have suited her 
style of beauty, a fact which no one would have the 
courage to note openly. This was precisely the case 
with England. Silver did not suit her form of trade. 
Thus when Germany gave France a thorough drub- 
bing in 1870 and collected a billion dollar tribute, she 
cast about for a monetary standard that would accord 
with her new prestige. Silver had always been used by 
the Germans and found satisfactory. However, the 
smart thing in money just then was gold, and a gold 
standard she adopted with the aid of the French ran- 
som. About the same time the Latin Monetary Union, 
consisting of France, Switzerland, Italy, Belgium and 
Greece, abandoned bimetalism and adopted gold. 


The "Crime of '73" 


oe the stage was all set when Congress 
in 1870 started to work on a law to revise our 
coinage. This law was before Congress for almost three 
years. It was printed at least ten times and was the 
occasion of extended debates. Our silver dollar then 
as now contained a trifle less than sixteen times as 
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much metal as the gold dollar. Such was the value of 
silver, however, that all the dollars coined by the mint 
were promptly exported or melted down. As bullion it 
would bring $1.02, as money only $1.00. When the 
coinage act was finally approved on February 12, 1873, 
by a vote of 110 to 13, the fact that it did not permit 
any one to take $1.02 worth of silver to the mint in 
order to get $1.00 in return was not regarded as a flaw 
in the bill of sixty years ago. 

To that little omission is traceable one of the most 
disturbing political campaigns in our history, that of 
1896, and an incessant agitation for the readmission 
of silver to the privileges of free coinage. 


Softening the Blow for Silver 


Fo times since the alleged “crime of 1873” 
the Government has attempted to allay the exas- 
peration of the silverites, or to purchase their silence, 
at critical moments in our history. In 1878 Congress, 
over the veto of President Hayes, passed the Bland- 
Allison act providing for the purchase of not less than 
$2,000,000 nor more than $4,000,000 of silver bullion 
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each month to be coined into dollars of full legal tender, 
i. e., the power to settle debts. Under this law, and 
over a period of twelve years from 1878 to 1890, the 
Government thereupon bought 291,272,018 ounces of 
silver at a cost of $308,279,261. 

In 1890 the Republicans wanted a higher tariff. The 
silver producers and farmers of the west wanted further 
recognition for the white metal. A little political deal 
and the McKinley Tariff and the Sherman Silver acts 
were both passed. The Government increased its silver 
purchases to 4,500,000 ounces each month at the mar- 
ket. Result—an added purchase of 168,674,682 ounces 
of silver. Business was so bad and the bankers so ner- 
vous that the act was repealed on November 1, 1893. 





DRILLING holes for blasting ore 3000 feet below the surface in 
the Anaconda company's silver and copper mines at Butte, Mont. 


When Bryan was defeated on his 16 to 1 platform in 
1896, and the course of business and commodity prices 
again pointed upward, Wall Street breathed easily once 
more. The country had been made safe for the gold 
standard—but not before the Treasury had accumu- 
lated 459,946,700 ounces of silver. 


Uncle Sam's White Elephant 


ee the storekeepers of the country liked 
to handle the awkward silver cartwheels as 
little as the bankers liked to handle silver pigs, this 287 
carloads of the metal remained in the vauits of the 
Treasury, Uncle Sam’s great white elephant. There it 
reposed until the war, in a curious and most unlooked 
for manner, gave the Government an opportunity to 
dispose of it. England and the other allies had been 
making heavy purchases of hides, cotton and wheat in 
India. Trade balances were running strongly in favor 
of India and had to be settled with hard money. Ger- 
man agents circulated rumors that the British Govern- 
ment could not meet its obligation. 

There was a run on the British treasury at Bombay, 
Madeira and Rangoon on April 12, 1918, at the very 
time that the Allied front in France was crumbling 
under the impact of Germany’s last desperate bid for 
victory. There were hurried secret conferences in Wash- 
ington among members of a special British mission, the 
Treasury, and a group of United States Senators. 
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A CONCENTRATION PLANT of the famous Sunnyside mine, near 
Silverton, Colorado. A gravity recovery system is employed. 


England offered to buy our silver at $1 an ounce! To 
appreciate this it is only necessary to imagine an offer 
of 10 cents a pound for 5 million bales of surplus cotton. 


Silver Senators Speak Up 


HEN the Senators, Fall of Teapot Dome fame, 

Pittman of Nevada who negotiated the London 
silver agreement last summer, and Thomas of Colorado 
spoke up. ‘Not so fast,” they chorused in effect. “This 
matter requires deliberation and full discussion. Of 
course these defences of the public weal may be waived 
provided (1) all the silver sold to India is re-purchased 
by the American Government (2) at a price of not less 
than $1 an ounce, and (3) from American mines and 
smelters.” These were the terms of the silver ultimatum 
cmbodied in the Pittman act. Under this act the price 
of American produced silver was pegged at $1 an ounce 
until June 15, 1923, while the Treasury at great cost 
reacquired from American mines 143 carloads of silver 
for which it had not the slightest need. 


President's Silver Proclamation 


HE LAST notable intercession on behalf of silver 

occurred on December 21, 1933, when President 
Roosevelt in a special proclamation found it necessary 
“in aid of the stabilization of domestic prices” and “to 
protect our foreign commerce” to enhance the price of 
silver. The proclamation is a far cry from free coinage 
of silver. The President merely engages to purchase 
not less than 24,421,410 ounces of silver annually for 
the next four years at a price of 64.5 cents an ounce. 
The silver must come from natural native deposits. It 
does not include old silver or silver that has already 
been produced. The time and manner of purchase rests 
with the Government. Assuming silver production for 
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1934 equal to that of 1932 these purchases will absorb 
the amount produced in this country. This constitutes 
11.3 per cent of the year’s supply of the whole world. 


Silver and Recovery 


i? Is IN the attempt to identify silver with world 
recovery that the imagination of its friends over- 
whelms their reason. Let us return to our interlocutor. 
He presents the three cardinal arguments for greater 
recognition of silver: 


|. If silver is admitted to the mint freely 
it will help gold in supporting our currency 
and credit, increase buying power, and thus 
raise prices. 

2. It will stimulate a basic industry, min- 
ing, whose greater activity and prosperity will 
be diffused to many other fields. 

3, It will increase the buying power of the 
Orient, because silver is the money of the East. 


Inflation and Silver 


jem PRICE argument has enlisted active inflation- 
ist support for silver. If the Government should 
answer the prayer of the bimetalists and say tomorrow 
that it is prepared to buy or sell 16 ounces of silver or 
1 ounce of gold at $20.67, or $34.06, or any other price, 
and unconditionally otherwise, what would. be the 
effect? Since the present market ratio between gold 
and silver is 75 to 1, every holder of silver would rush 
to the mint to get $1.29 for a metal which has been 
selling in the market at $.45 an ounce and buy gold. 
The Treasury would immediately attract enormous 
hoards of silver. This would reduce the available 
market supply of silver and increase that of gold until 
the market ratio would be the same as the mint ratio, 
wes toto:.d. 

As long as silver is being exchanged for gold there 
would be no increase in the amount of money in the 
country or the base on which bank credit rests. To 
replace $3,000,000,000 of gold would take approximately 
2,400,000,000 ounces of silver, equal to the world’s 
entire production for the ten-year period 1921-1930. 
It is difficult to see how such action will reduce the 
world surplus of wheat, increase the consumption of 
farm products, and give bankers the confidence and 
courage (which they now lack) to make loans. 





Helping the Miners 


7 RESTORATION of silver would unquestionably 
prove a great boon to the mining industry. The 
theory that the country in general benefits from the 
improvement in any particular industry has its limita- 
tions. The most obvious is the size of the industry 
itself. The silver produced in the United States last 


year was worth $7,432,220. This is equal to 2.8 per 
cent of the value of our wheat crop, which in turn ac- © 
counts for only 5.7 per cent of farm production. Asking © 


a flea to haul an elephant out of a pit is no more pre- 
posterous than to expect a flourishing silver industry 
to revive American prosperity. 

It is a tribute to the strong hold which silver has 
upon the American public as well as to the political 
acumen of its supporters that it should be able to 
secure so much pecuniary balm for its pains from the 
Federal Treasury. 


The Orient Contributes Another Illusion 


HE MOST persistent and by all odds the most 

fantastic of the claims advanced on behalf of 
silver is that it will revive Oriental. buying power, of 
which this country—particularly agriculture—will be- 
come at once the happy beneficiary. The Chinese use 
silver for money. Raise the price of silver and you 
increase the buying power of Chinese money. There is 
your flawless syllogism. 

This would seem to imply that the Chinese made 
their purchases abroad with silver taels. Aside from the 
fact that the American exporter is not interested in 
silver, the Chinese in the period 1918-1931 imported on 
the average more than 70 million ounces of silver an- 
nually. A rise in the value of silver would increase the 
quantity of Chinese exports necessary to pay for a 
given quantity of silver, and reduce their ability to buy 
other objects such as American cotton. Actually a rise 
in the value of money is the same as a decline in the 
value of the things for which money is exchanged. In 
other words, a rise in the value of silver would have a 
deflationary effect on all countries using it as the 
standard money. Our own experience during the last 
four years does not indicate that deflation increases a 
nation’s buying power either at home or abroad. 

In conclusion we may say that the extravagance of 
conservative fears regarding the dangers of silver are 
fully matched by the fanciful contentions of the silver- 
ites regarding the restorative virtues of the white metal. 
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ACTION! At a Board of Estimate meeting at City Hall, Mayor LaGuardia asks opinions from Bernard S. Deutsch (left), President 
of the Board of Aldermen, and Comptroller W. A. Cunningham (right). 


LaGuardia Takes the Reins 


New Yorkers now find that it takes more than victory in an 
election to erase the marks of sixteen years of Tammany misrule 


By P. W. WILSON 


Dx THE YEAR 1876 the conscience of man- 
kind was upset over the misgovernment of 
the people of Bulgaria by the Sultans, and Gladstone 
raised his voice in protest. ‘Let the Turks,” he cried, 
“now carry away their abuses in the only possible man- 
ner, namely by carrying off themselves. Their Zaptiehs 
and their Mudirs, their Bimbashis, and Yuzbashis, their 
Kaimakams and their Pashas, one and all, bag and 
baggage, shall, I hope, clear out from the province they 
have desolated and profaned.” 

An aroused democracy in these later days is dealing 
with a reproach which has humiliated a population 
double that of Bulgaria. By an impressive majority 
the citizens of New York have called upon the Tigers 
of Tammany Hall, one and all, bag and baggage, their 
sachems and their wiskinskies and their wigwams, their 
rackets and rake-offs and other rapacities, to clear out 
of the territory which, for sixteen years, they have ex- 
ploited and plundered. The Fusion candidate for 
Mayor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, polled 864,562 votes; 
Joseph V. McKee, the independent Democrat, polled 
602,131 votes. The nominee of Tammany Hall, Mayor 
John P. O’Brien, polled only 586,271 votes. Despite a 
split in reform circles, he ran third. 

To win a victory, even so decisive as this, is not 
enough. The real battle has only begun. With her 
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eight millions of people, her vast edifices, her spreading 
network of communications, her waterways, tunnels 
and bridges, the City of New York—product of modern 
enterprise—has no rival as a metropolitan gateway to 
commerce and ideas save London herself. What is now 
to happen to New York’s credit and renown? 

It is amid the dust and heat of the political arena 
that Mayor LaGuardia has forced his way to the front. 
Nor is it easy for a cynical citizenship, accustomed to 
the dubious record of “the machine” in New York City, 
Albany, Philadelphia and elsewhere, to believe that a 
politician, whatever his party or disavowal of party, 
can play any game but politics. Mayor LaGuardia or 
Mayor O’Brien, they ask, what’s the difference? Twee- 
dledum and Tweedledee. 

As he sits at his desk and faces the limelight, Mayor 
LaGuardia has made a most favorable impression. He 
may be eager and impulsive in manner. But, essen- 
tially, he is modest. Watching the civic drama from 
the sidelines, we see an honest man who has had the 
courage to surround himself with honest men. Over 
his appointments there is general satisfaction. Setting 
aside all local considerations, he has combed the coun- 
try for the ability which, in a grave emergency, may be 
of most effective service to his fellow citizens. 

Mayor LaGuardia insists that he has received a man- 
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date. Within his sphere of responsibility, so he submits, 
it is a mandate as imperative as President Roosevelt’s 
when he entered the White House. The Mayor has 
to terminate, here and now, abuses of every kind—and 
especially the financial abuses—which in New York 
City have become intolerable. 

It is not enough to vote for a spoils system. Some- 
body has to pay for it; and a great city, with its schools, 
its hospitals, its parks and its streets, has no surplus 
above social necessities to spend on graft and waste. 
The spoils system, added to the cost of essential public 
services has driven New York into municipal bank- 
ruptcy, and Fusion is carrying out a receivership. 


Fo dealing with an exceptional insolvency, a 
receiver is entitled to claim authority that is 
adequate even if it be exceptional. He must be enabled, 
as Mayor LaGuardia puts it, to “do the trick.” And in 
the case of New York “the trick” requires not only 
exceptional powers but exceptional courage needed to 
use them. 

At Washington President Roosevelt is developing the 
New Deal, and amid immense acclaim. Why should 
he be opposed ? A New Deal that includes the appropri- 
ation of $30,000,000 a day of borrowed money can 
hardly fail to be popular as long as the expenditure 
continues. 

But at the City Hall the New Deal means cutting 
expenditure. Favors of every kind, hitherto granted, 
have to be withheld. What faces Mayor LaGuardia is 
the task that a President of the United States will have 
to undertake when, in due course, 
the outlay of public money on Re- 
covery is brought to an end. “After 
the ball is over,” inevitable retrench- 
ment chills a community that faces 
the dawn of a very different day. 

Amid the inextricable confusion 
of raided sinking funds, disputed 
taxi taxes, delinquent revenue that 
has still to be collected, and future 
revenue that already has been spent 
—most of which jugglery, as every 
financier knows at a glance, is 
the cumulative result of dishonest 
budgeting—the deficit now to be met 
has been variously calculated. It is 
not less than $25,000,000 a year, and 
if Tammany had remained near the 
pile it would have been much more. 
Yet at all costs the budzet has now 
to be balanced—otherwise federal 
grants cannot be obtained, and such 
a balance can only be effected by 
heroic reductions in expenditure. 
Many jobholders have to be dis- 
missed and many salaries have to be 
slashed. The Mayor has also ap- 
pointed Dr. Russell Forbes to super- 
vise purchases by the city; which is 
notice to contractors that special 
privileges, reflected in prices paid by 
the city, must now cease. 

The late Joseph Chamberlain—no 
mean expert in the art of winning 


and keeping votes—used to say that pioreito H. LaGUARDIA . . . Receiver 
of a bankrupt metropolis. 


at an election one man with a griev- 
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ance is worth ten men with a principle. It is the man 
with a grievance that Fusion is defying. This supreme 
test of a sound citizenship will, in due course, include 
the entire community. 

The Tri-Borough Bridge is approaching completion. 
To the cost of that huge structure the Federal Treasury 
is making a large contribution, but on a certain condi- 
tion. It has been stipulated that the bridge, when 
opened for traffic, must be self-supporting. Tolls on 
the Tri-Borough Bridge are thus in prospect and a vital 
question arises. Is it possible to levy such tolls unless 
similar tolls are paid for crossing other bridges with 
which the Tri-Borough competes? As Mayor O’Brien 
discovered, tolls on bridges can be very unpopular. 

For years the city has been discussing the consoli- 
dation of the subways under complete public owner- 
ship. Advising Tammany Hall, Samuel Untermyer cal- 
culated that, under such consolidation, a five-cent fare 
would be adequate to cover working expenses and in- 
terest on capital, with amortization. A new commis- 
sion is now examining the problem, and it may arrive at 
a more realistic reckoning of the financial necessities. 
If it is held to be essential to raise the fare above five 
cents, what then? Will it not be alleged that Fusion 
has surrendered to Wall Street and the bankers whose 
unpopularity, not entirely undeserved, has become an 
awkward element in many situations. 

There is but one course for Fusion to pursue. It is 
the straight course. The people must be told the plain 
truth, that it cannot expect to get anything for nothing. 

Up to a point, the Mayor is powerfully supported. 
He has, at his back, the Comptroller, 
W. A. Cunningham; the President of 
the Board of Aldermen, Bernard S. 
Deutsch ; and the Presidents of three 
out of five boroughs. He is thus sure 
of control over the important Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. 
Also he enjoys the advantage of se- 
lecting many executive officials who 
are pledged to carry out his policy. 

This, however, is only half the 
story. Fusion is able and honest. 
But it cannot pretend as yet to pos- 
sess the devious experience acquired 
by the bureaucracy in Tammany 
Hall. In many respects that experi- 
ence may have been deplorable, but 
it included a first hand knowledge 
of actualities. Friends of Fusion are 
thus prepared to admit the possibil- 
ity that, here and there, mistakes 
will be made; and Tammany will 
see to it that such mistakes are 
widely advertised. 

The City of New York is a colos- 
sal enterprise that employs a vast 
civil service on what, in the main, is 
administrative routine. Most of 
these officials have owed their ap- 
pointments, directly or indirectly, to 
Tammany. All are affected, more or 
less, by an evil tradition. But many 
of these officials are rendering faith- 
ful and valuable service. To secure 
the loyalty of this civil service, and 
to discriminate between the deserv- 
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NEW YORKERS look to these men for good government. Standing (left to right), they are William Hodson, Commissioner of Welfare; 

Paul Windels, Corporation Counsel; Paul Blanshard, Commissioner of Accounts; Irving Ben Cooper, Counsel to the Commissioner of 

Accounts. Seated (left to right), they are:. Major General John F. O'Ryan, Police Commissioner; the Mayor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia; and 
John J. McElligott, Fire Commissioner. 


ing and the undeserving, is part of the task to be under- 
taken. Every statesman, dealing with a department, 
has to realize that courtesy and consideration are es- 
sentials of wisdom in public life. 

The difficulties do not end there. At the election 
Fusion had every reason to expect what, around the 
card table, is called a grand slam. But the straight 
fight was bedevilled by the unexplained intervention 
of Joseph McKee, and this made a difference. Over 
the mayoralty and other important offices, Fusion still 
carried the day. But Tammany and its allies, adroit 
even in defeat, were able to split the ticket. They 
elected all five district attorneys. They also elected an 
overwhelming majority on the Board of Aldermen. 

It is under these circumstances that the Mayor has 
appealed for special authority; and by the constitution 
of New York State that appeal had to be addressed 
to the Governor and Legislature at Albany. The answer 
of Governor Lehman—loudly acclaimed by Senator 
Borah—was a sharp refusal, and it drew from Mayor 
LaGuardia what may be described, not unfairly, as a 
devastating rebuke. After this, in the language of the 
prize ring, the Governor and the Mayor fell into that 
affectionate if exhausting embrace knows as a clinch. 

Out of these pugnacities there has developed what, it 
is hoped, will be a larger statesmanship, leading to sound 
and permanent solutions of the more pressing problems. 
In fact, Mayor LaGuardia receives from Governor 
Lehman an endorsement of his mandate. The form of 
the endorsement is, however, expressed in constitutional 
terms. The question is whether these terms leave loop- 
holes for sharpshooting by unrepentant die-hards. 

In recriminations and compromises and the techni- 
calities of the lobby, the public is not interested. It is 
the broad issue that impresses and concerns tke nation. 
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That issue is economic, and centuries of record have 
demonstrated to the historian that economics are inex- 
orable. The question is not whether, for a month or 


two, Mayor LaGuardia is to be the “dictator” that— 
with visions of Hitler and Mussolini—looms so large in 
Governor Lehman’s imagination. _ Mayor LaGuardia 
could not be a worse “dictator” for one year than Boss 
Curry and his like have been for generations. The 
question is what other “dictator” there will have to be 
if, for any reason, theoretic or political, Governor Leh- 
man or the legislature at Albany are so unwise as to 
frustrate and seek to discredit the Fusion at City Hall. 

The oldest of all British colonies is Newfoundland. 
It was so proud of what New York calls home rule 
that it refused to be incorporated in the Dominion of 
Canada. But it permitted the kind of corruption that 
has brought about such trouble in a number of cities 
in the United States, and on one pretext or another 
movements towards reform were sidetracked. 

Last year there developed an ultimate crisis. The 
colony went bankrupt. It made no difference what the 
people wanted or how they had voted. The entire con- 
stitution had to be suspended. Sacrificing its self-gov- 
erning status, the colony placed itself under a British 
dictatorship and accepted British subsidies. 


HAT will be the use of talking about home 

rule for New York City if her finances con- 
tinue to be a flirtation with insolvency? For fifteen 
years, states and cities in this country, tempted by the 
ease of selling tax-exempt securities, have lived beyond 
their income. At a time of strain and stress they have 
drifted, therefore, within the controlling influence of the 
Treasury at Washington. At this moment, New York 
—the largest contributor to the national revenue—is 
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thus dependent on subsidies from the nation. The spoils 
system means that, along the Via Dolorosa of municipal 
abdication, a staggering Father Knickerbocker, his 
pockets turned inside out by plundering profiteers, must 
inevitably lead the way. 

The enemy of the republic, including New York 
State and City, is neither the Democratic nor the Re- 
publican party as such. It is the spoils system that 
affects all parties. The position at the City Hall in 
New York is thus complicated by developments among 
the Republicans at Albany who are accused of sub- 
servience to the utility interests. In one case as in the 


other, the issue, as presented to the public, is simple. : 


It is the eternal and world-wide fight for clean politics. 

To secure legislation, even emergency legislation, at 
Albany, is thus difficult. The program of Mayor 
LaGuardia is, however, taking shape. 


Fist, there is the fight against bandits, racke- 
teers, speakeasies, and other offenders who have 
been assured hitherto of political protection. That fight 
includes the restoration of police officers who, at the 
demand of the bosses, had been demoted for doing their 
duty. It also includes what is known as “ripper”’ legis- 
lation, sweeping away the existing magistrates’ courts 
and substituting a smaller number of courts, liberated 
from irregular influences. 

Secondly, there is the reopening of the budget for 
which necessary proceeding state legislation is required. 

Thirdly, there is the consolidation of departments ; 
for instance, the control of parks—now split up among 
the boroughs. This also requires legislation. 

Fourthly, there is the somewhat indefinite measure, 
vaguely described as charter reform. Here there are 
two views of the advisabilities. In New York City 
the disease of the body politic has not been anatomical. 
It has been functional. No system is perfect. But if 
this system had been honestly worked, it would have 
worked well enough. Nor is it any real solution of the 
problem to say that because the Board of Aldermen 
admittedly an expensive luxury—is filled with Tam- 
many men, it should be abolished. These aldermen 
were elected by the people, and the question is why it 
has been so difficult to elect other and better aldermen. 

Mayor LaGuardia insists that the city is a business 
to be conducted as efficiently as any other business. So 
is the country. So was the Roman Empire, and the 
idea that New York City will ever be free of politics 
may be dismissed as fallacious. Politics is merely the 
Greek word for citizenship, and citizenship is the Latin 
word for politics. To get rid of politics—if it were 
possible to do it—would be to destroy the very founda- 
tions of what, after all, constitutes the republic. 

What New York needs is right politics instead of 
wrong politics, and here Mayor LaGuardia has to en- 
visage the full measure of the Fusionist responsibility. 
It is all very well to say that he has left politics behind, 
that he seeks no reélection, that he does not aspire to 
be Governor, and that the architecture of the White 
House does not suit his taste. All of that, doubtless, is 
said sincerely. But what is to happen to the multitudes 
of humble voters who, at the risk of offending the 
bosses, put Fusion in power? What is to happen to 
the little storekeepers who, despite the terror of the 
racketeers, are supplying evidence against these mis- 
creants? What is to happen to officials who loyally 
support a policy of rectitude at the City Hall? 
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Are all these civic soldiers in the rank and file to be 
told that at the end of four years they are to be left 
on the battlefield without generals to lead them? It 
may be logical to separate municipal from national 
politics, so far as this is possible. But the argument 
that a party necessitates a machine, and is thus to be 
avoided, cannot be accepted as final. Whether we like 
it or not, parties will go on. 

The enrolment of voters in New York City is still 
overwhelmingly Democratic, and there arises the ques- 
tion whether during the coming four years we may ex- 
pect a reform of Tammany Hall from within. Will the 
influence of President Roosevelt, assisted by Governor 
Lehman—both facing elections in which New York 
City is a strategic factor—break down the entrenchments 
behind which the bosses, like barons in their castles on 
the Rhine, exact toll of the private citizen? 

Certain of the omens have not been propitious. It 
is true that as mayor, John P. O’Brien has disappeared. 
But the manner of his farewell to the City Hall was 
significant. Though subservient to the dictates of Tam- 
many, he had been held personally in respect. But as 
a “lame duck,” defeated at the polls, he did not even 
pretend to consider the well-being of the city. At the 
moment when there was difficulty in meeting the cost 
of relief for the unemployed and every dollar was of 
urgent importance, there spread an epidemic of jobbery, 
including pensions; and, as a legacy that would have 
cost, it is said, no less than $5,000,000 a year, it was 
seriously proposed that the fire department should be 
put upon a day of “three platoons,” instead of two. It 
was amid such a cloud of vengeful extravagance that 
an irritated executive vanished to find his lost temper. 


| japon the United States there is evident 
a movement in favor of reform, and it is said 
to be the plan of Postmaster General Farley, as rep- 
resentative of the President and the Governor, to 
follow up the McKee interlude by ousting Boss Curry 
from Tammany Hall and even changing the name 
of Tammany to something that sounds more respect- 
able. The Democratic party in the Empire State 
and the country would thus be relieved—it is hoped— 
of an old-standing embarrassment; and one idea is 
that “Al” Smith, whose popularity is still a factor, 
might be drafted as a happy warrior against a dis- 
graceful tradition. 

It is a pretty plan. We shall see how it works out. 
But there is one observation that immediately occurs 
to the mind. Painting the dragon green is an ancient 
and familiar device. A Tammany Hall, ostentatiously 
abolished in name, may continue to be in fact what it 
was, and even more dangerous because of the camou- 
flage. It is not the stripes of a Tiger that hurt its vic- 
tims. It is the teeth and the claws. 

Tammany is today not only an institution situated 
on Manhattan Island; it is a system that has spread 
far and wide. In greater New York, Boss Curry is 
merely one of several bosses, each powerful in his own 
territory, and if there is anything to choose between 
them it has not been disclosed in the newspapers. As 
a scapegoat, Boss Curry may prove to be invaluable. 
But there are people—and especially cartoonists—so 
impolite as to inquire: What about the herd? Are the 
McCooeys and the Flynns and the rest, with all their 
virtues, to be substituted for the LaGuardians of the 


commonweal ? 
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REVOLUTIONS 











By ROGER SHAW 





RR 2<oexr0x of Soviet 
Russia by the United 
States, coming sixteen years after 
the establishment of the Soviet 
régime, is an example of one revo- 
lutionary government acknowl- 
edging the existence of another. 
America, the product of a success- 
ful -national revolution which 
achieved independence in the 
eighteenth century, has finally be- 





was a sort of revolution, and so is 
the five-year plan in Russia; as 
was the upbuilding of the great 
American West in the last cen- 
tury. But that is not what is 
really and truly meant. 

There are, then, at least five 
kinds of revolutions that are revo- 
lutions—that is, the real thing. 
All of them are very different 
from one another; so different, in 








come reconciled to Russia, the 
product of a proletarian class 
revolution in the twentieth cen- 
tury. In the case of the Thirteen 
Colonies it was a deliverance from foreign transatlantic 
exploitation ; in the case of Russia, deliverance from an 
upper-class exploitation at home. 

As William C. Bullitt and Alexander Troyanovsky 
serve at their new posts in Moscow and Washington, it 
is well to remember that Russia refused to recognize the 
new American republic until the year 1809—thirty- 
three years after its establishment—on the ground that 
any democratic negation of the divine right of kings 
was an unnatural experiment in government and con- 
trary to the first principles of human nature. It was 
bound to fail. “The declarations of Thomas Jefferson 
apparently were looked upon by the rulers of the Rus- 
sias for a long time just as the declarations of Lenin 
were at first regarded by the American government,” 
says the Associated Press. 

In 1918 Foreign Minister Litvinov was ordered to 
America to represent the Soviets, and in 1780 Richard 
Henry Dana of Massachusetts was sent to Russia to 
represent the new United States. Both emissaries were 
rebuffed, for neither was received. Now, through talk 
and reading and the influence of the depression, the 
American public has tended to become revolution- 
conscious and revolution-loquacious. It is in the air. 

Revolution has become a favorite topic for tea-parties, 
drawing-rooms, and pinky parlors. People speak, in 
hushed tones, of the upheaval that is threatening us. 
Some of them even approve the idea. We live, they say, 
in a doomed generation of a doomed era under a doomed 
civilization. It sounds good; it sounds logical; what 
does it all mean? What are they talking about? They 
do not know. But revolution has a catchy sound as 
they sip cocktails, and sniff at the lettuce sandwiches 
and the N.I.R.A. 

Now revolution is a generic word which means a 
dozen very different things. There are industrial revo- 
lutions and automotive revolutions, which are in no way 
revolutionary and please rather than offend the reaction- 
aries, There are revolutions in the manufacture of pearl 
buttons, and in styles, and in dance steps, and in the 
technique of technocracy. The inflation in Germany 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
PROLETARIAN RISING (1871) 
The Paris Commune Stabs Mme. France 








fact, that it is impossible to gen- 
eralize. None of them happened 
as if by magic. All varieties must 
have some sort of a philosophy, 
considerable preparation, capable leaders, and tactics 
and strategy. Who is going to revolt, and against whom ? 
Everybody cannot revolt simultaneously, and it makes 
all the difference in the world as to what form a revolu- 
tion takes. Hence, if we must be revolution-minded, let 
us also be specific. Shall we rise against the Indians, or 
the Jews (like Hitler), or the landlords, or the unions 
(like Mussolini), or the United States (like New York 
City), or New York City (like the United States) ? 


HE first of our categories must be the national 

revolution. The national revolution is an inde- 
pendence movement, in which social classes are at least 
nominally united in their aspiration for separation from 
some other national power. The American revolution of 
1776 is a classic example, although “respectable” classes 
such as the Anglican church, men of commerce, and 
most of the colonial aristocracy were loyal to Great 
Britain. Nevertheless, broadly speaking, the thirteen 
colonies were unified in their agreement upon a distinct 
existence or existences. George Washington and Thomas 
Jefferson, colonial landholders of -some importance, 
were leaders of the movement; and Tories were hardly 
enumerable in their state of Virginia. Grievances 
against England were national, and not limited to any 
special colonial class. 

It is interesting to note, in this instance, that the 
sturdiest fighters in the American army were the coon- 
skinned Scotch-Irish frontiersmen from western Penn- 
sylvania. These worthies, accustomed to Indian warfare 
and adepts in their use of the long rifle, were ardent 
Presbyterians—republican in their Calvinistic convic- 
tions—who had come across the Atlantic not long be- 
fore the war. The Church of Ireland had dutifully 
discriminated against them in their Ulster homes, and 
they were filled with the most intense of anti-English 
antipathies. The use of Indians by the Crown did not 
lessen their hatred—for had not Calvinism urged its 
followers to smite the heathen? 

Other examples of national revolt are the Gandhi 
war of passive resistance in India, and the perpetual 
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risings which have racked Ireland from time imme- 
morial. Gandhi’s tactics are pethaps the most effective 
means ever adopted, for although generals can put down 
force with force, generals can not suppress an organized 
inertia which takes the form of a nation-wide general 
strike. Gandhi has been hailed as a twentieth-century 
George Washington, who has taken over the tactics of 
the machine age and bent them to his national purpose. 
Our own Quakers in the American revolution were paci- 
fists who opposed war. Had Washington, or the inge- 
nious Franklin, used the Gandhi method, Philadelphia 
non-resisters. might conceivably have played a leading 
part in the struggle for American independence. 


RELAND won a virtual national independence fol- 
lowing the World War; as did Finland (freed 
from Russia) and Czechoslovakia (freed from Austria). 
Poland, by dint of strategic twists and shifts, achieved 
national liberation from no less than three great powers 
—Russia, Germany, and Austria—almost simultane- 
ously. Lucky it was for the Poles that these three 
titans were at cross purposes from 1914 till 1918. 

In many national revolutions there is a kindly helper 
—some other nation at odds with the state against which 
the national revolt is directed. Thus colonial America 
had France as an ally; Ireland had France in 1798 and 
Germany in 1916; Finland had Germany; Czechoslo- 
vakia had the Allies ; while Poland had nearly everybody 
aiding her at everybody else’s expense. 





against the English Charles and his frivolous courtiers 
—the business man against the cavalier. The Jacobins 
and Girondists turned against the French Louis—estab- 
lishing equality before the law in all things, and sub- 
dividing the great landed estates among sturdy peasant 
proprietors. French revolutionary armies carried the 
new doctrine of liberty-equality-fraternity to far corners 
of Europe between 1792 and 1815, and Rousseau (the 
philosophical father of it all) smiled in his grave. 
England went middle-class, by evolution, in 1832 with 
its parliamentary reforms; and the revolutionary cycle 
of 1848 was a wholesale bid for bourgeois supremacy 
over feudal privilege. 

The first Russian revolution, of March, 1917, was 
typically a “respectable” middle-class movement along 
French or English lines. It was capitalistic and demo- 
cratic, under Lvoff, Miliukoff, and Kerensky. Then 
came the second Russian revolution, in November, 
1917, and control passed to a communistic and dicta- 
torial proletariat. The recent Spanish revolution was 
bourgeois; as is the Hitler revolution of 1933-34. 

This Hitler revolution is essentially a middle-class 
movement directed against “Jewish finance” on the one 
hand, and against “Jewish communism” on the other. 
Ruined by monetary inflation and unemployment, the 
German bourgeoisie became Nazi-minded and brown- 
shirted in their support of the Leader. The Leader 
followed the tactics of Mussolini as closely as was con- 

venient, also overthrowing “pacifists” 





Gandhi counts as his friends many mem-__F 


and “traitors” who were resigned to the 





bers of the British Labor party, and 
sympathetic Irish patriots to boot. 
Sectional revolt requires very little 
space. It is a species of national revolu- 
tion in that it is a unified independence 
movement. The attempted secession of 
the Confederate States of America is a 





unfortunate Versailles peace treaty. The 
Hitler movement, of course, is puritan- 
ical, spartan, and highly mid-Victorian 
in its advocacy of the typical middle- 
class virtues. Cromwell would under- 
stand Handsome Adolf as one bourgeois 
dictator understands another. 








The Fascist revolution in Italy was a 





near-perfect example. Another, paradox- 





ically, is the secession of West Virginia 
from Virginia because the latter had se- 
ceded from the United States. The oft 
threatened secession movements of Ba- 
varia, Scotland, Catalonia, Brittany, 
Flanders, and Croatia are both sectional 
and national. They are, generally speak- 














middle-class rising unique in the annals 
of history. Always the middle-class had 
risen against aristocracy, but in this case 
the movement was directed against the 
proletarian trade-unions—which were 
accused of causing endless trouble by 
their strikes, threats, violence, and sabo- 








ing, based on history rather than on 


tage. Mussolini marched on Rome as the 





result of a horrible guerilla warfare 





common sense. 


‘ew middle-class revolution is a 
movement put forward by busi- 
ness men, professional men, and intellec- 
tuals. It is, in our opinion, the most 
important form of revolution to date— 








which had raged for years in the north 
of the peninsula. Financed by business 
men, he took control. The capitalistic 
system, dear to the hearts of the bour- 
geoisie, was retained; but democratic 
and liberal institutions (which the 
bourgeoisie themselves had introduced 




















the parent of free capitalism and liberal 





democracy. In every European country 


ie everywhere) were -mercilessly scrapped. 





the feudal land-holding aristocracy, de- 
scended from the chivalry of the Dark 
Ages, dominated into the eighteenth cen- 
tury and much later. Its special heredi- 
tary privileges were throttling commerce 
and stifling individual freedom in every 
walk of life, and the ambitious bour- 











Business was severely restricted, but 
even this was preferable to the proposed 
communism of the proletariat. 


HE proletarian revolution, or 
“slave revolt’,’ is age-old and 
nearly always communistic in its aims. 











geoisie were tiring of restriction and 
exclusion from the better things of life. 
The middle-classes rose against their 
blue-blooded and titled oppressors. 
The Puritans of Cromwell moved 
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From the Glasgow Daily Record 


HERR HITLER and the exiled 
Dr. Einstein meet as portraits 
in a London picture gallery. 
How they hate one another! 


The rising of the gladiators under the 
magnificent Spartacus frightened the 
ancient Romans in 73 B.C. German 
communists of the post-war era called 
themselves (Continued on page 58) 
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Virginia's Liquor Control Plan 


By WILBUR C. HALL 


HERE is a plan which combines monopolistic 


state control of liquor sales with a private 
It is an adaptation of 
Canadian methods and an honest effort to 
prevent the return of pre-Prohibition evils. 


licensing system. 
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T= GENERAL AsseMBLY of Virginia, by act of 
August 29, 1933, set October 3 as the date of 
a general referendum on the liquor question for the 
people of Virginia. The results of the referendum were 
that the voters of Virginia decided in favor of the repeal 
of the present prohibition law and the substitution of 
a plan of liquor control having the major features of 
local option and the prohibition of the saloon. In keep- 
ing with these two objectives a committee of fifteen, ten 
members of the General Assembly and five members 
appointed by the Governor, formulated the Virginia 
Alcoholic Beverage Control Act. 

The committee undertook its task with the belief 
that any plan suggested should foster temperance, social 
betterment, and respect for law; that taxes should be 
levied as a method of promoting social control and not 
primarily of providing revenue; that bootleggers and 
their illicit traffic should be eliminated; and, finally, 
that the plan should be strong enough to warrant the 
respect and support of a large majority of the citizens, 
and liberal enough to meet the changing conditions of 
this controversial social problem. 

Briefly, the committee has proposed the creation of 
a board of three full-time members, to be known as the 
Virginia Alcoholic Beverage Control Board, vested with 
broad and arbitrary powers to issue and revoke licenses 
for the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages, 
and to establish stores for the sale of packaged liquors. 
The members of the board, appointed by the Governor, 
would receive a salary of $7,500 each and would hold 
office at the pleasure of the Governor. The total effect 
of the act is to vest in the proposed board the complete 
control of the manufacture, sale, and distribution of 
alcoholic beverages in Virginia. 

Three classes of alcoholic compounds may be dis- 
tinguished: first, beer, ale and wines of not more than 
3.2 per cent alcoholic content, which have been de- 
clared non-intoxicating; second, perfumes, antiseptics, 
denatured alcohol, etc.; third, beers and wines contain- 
ing more than 3.2 per cent of alcohol by weight, and 
distilled spirits such as whiskey, brandy, and gin. The 
act is concerned with the third class only. The board 
would have full control to establish stores for the sale 
of liquor in unbroken packages ‘in any locality in Vir- 
ginia where it deemed advisable. .It would have the 
power to acquire or lease land, and to employ such 
persons as it found necessary to carry on the sale of 
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liquors. It would, moreover, have the power 
to issue licenses for the sale of beer, or wine 
and beer, for on-premise or off-premise con- 
sumption. It would issue licenses to hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, boats, and dining cars 
which would be required to purchase wines 
from the board. [t would likewise license 
distilleries, wineries, breweries, bottlers, 
wholesalers, and druggists. Its action in issu- 
ing or revoking licenses would not be subject to review. 

The proposed law carries penalties for the illegal 
manufacture, bottling, and sale of alcoholic beverages, 
and the purchaser is made equally guilty with the seller 
of contraband liquor. Persons are prohibited from ap- 
pearing in any public place in an intoxicated condition, 
also from drinking any alcoholic beverage in public 
places other than those licensed for on-premise con- 
sumption. The bill prohibits manufacturers, bottlers, 
and wholesalers from having any interest, direct or in- 
direct, in retail business. Moreover, the bill prohibits 
sale to interdicted persons such as those who have been 
convicted of driving an automobile while intoxicated, or 
those who are habitual drunkards. But it requires no 
permit for purchase. 

From time to time the board would make such regu- 
lations as it deemed necessary for carrying out the 
purposes of the proposed act and from time to time 
alter, repeal, or amend such regulations. Finally, no 
liquor other than beer could be shipped into the state 
unless consigned to the board. 

The proposed system is a combination of the two 
general plans of liquor control, namely: the private 
licensing system and the state control plan, whereby the 
state government exercises a monopoly over the sale 
of liquor. It is, in part, an adaptation of the plan em- 
ployed in the province of Quebec and in other Canadian 
provinces. 

In keeping with the mandate of the electorate in the 
referendum of October 3, the committee has incorpor- 
ated in the act provision for local option. Any political 
subdivision of the state may petition the judge of the 
local court for a referendum on the question but, having 
once voted, cannot do so again for a period of four 
years. In no case, however, may such proposal be sub- 
mitted until six months after the date when the act 
has become effective. 

- The plan will operate to minimize political influences. 
Under the private licensing system, retail dealers 
actively participated in politics and used every effort, 
legitimate and otherwise, to manipulate votes in order 
to secure the election of officers favorable to them and 
the enactment of legislation in the interest of the liquor 
traffic. Under the scheme proposed a force of clerks on 
a salary basis is substituted for retail dealers in distilled 
liquors. These clerks will have no incentive to increase 
sales since their tenure of (Continued on page 52) 
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Whiskey, Wine, and Beer: The social phase settled for a time, what are the business aspects? 


An Old Industry Comes to Life 


By HOWARD FLORANCE 


R 1 VAN WINKLE slept for twenty years after re- 
peated draughts from a keg of Kaatskill 
Mountain liquor, and woke up to find the home place 
changed almost beyond recognition. That classic of 
Washington Irving’s imagination is matched by the 
strange experience of a whole industry, waking up some- 
what hastily after fifteen years sleep—also brought 
about, presumably, by liquor draughts that had been 
too often repeated. 

Quite apart from the moral aspects—whether pro- 
hibition was better or worse than what preceded it, 
whether repeal will prove to be better or worse than 
prohibition—the old order returns at a psychological 
moment. Industry, agriculture, government, all wel- 
come the prodigal with open arms; and if it so happens 
that prosperity comes back at more or less the same sea- 
son, our economic h‘storians certainly will not overlook 
the coincidence. 

Liquor as a business has many things in common with 
tobacco. Both are habits, which some class as vices. 
Each has its origin in the soil; for out of barley we 
brew beer, out of grapes we make wine, out of rye or 
corn we distill whiskey. Both liquor and tobacco, also, 
are gifts of the gods to the tax-gatherer. If we turn 
back twenty years, before income tax as well as before 
prohibition, we find that the revenue of the federal 
government alone, from spirits, fermented liquors, and 
tobacco, was about equal to all its other sources of in- 
come combined; and tax authorities of city and state 
were by no means idle. 

This liquor business—in which, except under pro- 


















By Charles Phelps Cushing, from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


hibition, government is always a silent partner—moved 
promptly to take its place once more among the nation’s 
leading industries. Thirsty throats will absorb, an- 
nually, hundreds of millions of gallons of sparkling or 
foaming liquids lately banned; and in that process they 
will keep wheels turning not merely in distilleries and 
breweries, in lumber mills and glass works, but in scores 
of side lines from machine shops and motor trucks to 
printed labels. Manufacturing, wholesaling, and re- 


tailing have made noticeable dents in the ranks of un- 
employed, and contributed to a mild real-estate boom. 

New York State alone, in three weeks following re- 
peal, granted licenses to 1416 retail liquor stores that 























UNCLE SAM'S liquor revenues began to roll in beyond expectations 
the morning following repeal. Here are thirsty New Yorkers crowding 
into a legal liquor store. 


agreed to sell nothing else but bottled goods for con- 
sumption off the premises. In addition there were 301 
licenses issued to clubs, 894 to hotels, 1350 to restau- 
rants, and 1923 to drug stores. The retail stores in- 
cluded Aladdin-like transformation of department-store 
corners, the Fifth Avenue branch of a leading haber- 
dashery, a popular downtown candy shop, and, ob- 
viously, a number of chain cigar stores in choice loca- 
tions. Lest the reader fear for the morals of New 
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York, it should be stated that the total of 6605 whole- 
sale and retail licenses compares with 13,800 in 1919, 
with 10,908 then going to saloons. 


HAT WILL America drink? is a question that 
may be answered by the judgment of time. 
What America drank before prohibition bears only 
faintly ; for speakeasy and bootlegger turned our middle 
class from beer to whiskey, our upper class from do- 
mestic rye to smuggled scotch. Gin became popular 
because it was comparatively easy to make. Alcohol, 
even the tax-paying variety, was consumed in twice the 
quantity during 1930-32 as in 1920-22. 
Suppose we do get a start by looking backward to 
1916, before prohibition and before millions of young 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 

BOTTLING whiskey at top speed in a Baltimore distillery. The 

bottles are washed, filled, capped, and labeled, in the line pictured 
above, 


men in uniform were brought under war-time restric- 
tions. The nation consumed then, per capita: 


1.35 proof gallons of distilled spirits 
.46 gallons of wines 
17.59 gallons of malt liquors 


19.40 gallons total. 


This does not mean that those who drank absorbed that 
much on the average. It means that for every man, 
woman, and child living in the United States in 1916, 
in dry regions as well as wet, 19.40 gallons of alcoholic 
drinks were consumed. 

If we count our population as now approximating 
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ain hawers 


Photograph from R. I. Nesmith & Associates 


125 million, that pre-war measuring rod gives us this 
grouping of present-day demand in a year: 


168,750,000 
57,500,000 
2,198,750,000 


gallons of distilled spirits 
gallons of wines 
gallons of malted liquors 





2,425,000,000 gallons total. 


A check on these figures is afforded by estimates of 
prospective revenue made by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in January. 
That committee counts upon an annual consumption of 
150 million gallons of distilled spirits, which is a mod- 
est approach to our own surmise. It counts upon 
revenue from wines which indicates an estimated con- 
sumption of 50 million gallons, likewise a conservative 
approach to our figure. 

But in its estimate of beer consumption the com- 
mittee cuts in half our huge total, that is based on per 
capita pre-war habits and tastes. It anticipates a yield 
of 160 million dollars from a beer tax of $5 per barrel. 
This means 32 million barrels of 30 gallons each, or 
only 960 million gallons of beer and other malt liquors. 
A disinterested authority, Dr: Clark Warburton of the 
Brookings Institute, estimates that consumption of 
beer during prohibition fell off by more than 70 per 
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FOUR YEARS are required to age whiskey properly. It is stored in 
barrels of seasoned, dried white oak, heavily charred inside. 


cent. He does not admit that whiskey and gin con- 
sumption declined at all. 

What will America drink? is a question answered 
further by the senior member of that famous economic 
partnership, Supply and Demand. Supply, in this situ- 
ation, is the dominant factor. Americans will drink 
only what they can get, their demands being modified 
by available supplies. Whiskey requires four years to 
age, in barrels, and repeal came with but little warn- 
ing. Loss by evaporation, amounting to 10 per cent 
in a year, was an effective deterrent against saving up 





for the wet day that was believed certain to come. In 


such circumstances Cana- 
dian and Scotch whiskey 
may become popular in spite 
of a high tariff. 

But those who could not 
be fussy during prohibition 
will not be too particular 
now. There will be straight 
domestic whiskey for the 
consumer who pays the price, 
and no chiseling. There will 
be blended whiskey of many 
grades—a blend of two or 
three types for improvement 
of taste; a blend of good 
whiskey with grain alcohol, 
sherry, prune juice, or dis- 
tilled water, to stretch avail- 
able supplies. Perhaps Amer- 
icans will turn to wines, 
from California even more 
than from France and Italy. 
That they may prefer beer 
is a belief backed last sum- 
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ALCOHOL'S SHARE in the 
pre-war and recovery reve- 
nues of Uncle Sam. An ad- 
ditional source of income 
shows up in the circle at the 
right—the tax on incomes of 
individuals and corporations. 
Also, the miscellaneous or 
"all other" revenue appears 
large due to expected re- 
ceipts from new processing 
taxes on agricultural 
products. 


mer by the investment of millions of dollars for re- 
vamping breweries. 

Women, so largely responsible for doubling our con- 
sumption of cigarettes, are expected to exert an im- 
portant influence upon national trends in drinking, with 
huge financial rewards for the stylist—distiller, wine- 
maker, or brewer—who first discovers the trend. 


able beer 3.2 per cent alcohol by weight be- 
came legal by Congressional action in March, nearly 
nine months before stronger liquors were legalized by 
repeal in December. New breweries sprang up in 
superabundance, the lapse of fifteen years giving oppor- 
tunity for clever salesmanship in the choice of a famil- 
iar-sounding name backed by an intensive advertising 
campaign. But it is already apparent that old-timers 
like Anheuser-Busch of St. Louis, Schlitz of Milwaukee, 
and Ruppert and Ehret of New York have not lost 
their prestige. 

Breweries are family affairs usually, or closed -cor- 
porations; and such interesting data as capital invest- 
ment, sales, and profits under the new deal are not 
matters of public knowledge. We do know that there 
was a rush to consume beer in the spring and summer 
months, that there was a seasonal decline when cold 
weather came, that there was some disappointment over 
the “kick” in 3.2 per cent beer (now increased to from 
4 to 7 per cent), and that the whiskey and wine of 
repeal cast a momentary shadow over beer. 

That breweries expect to prosper is suggested by 
the alacrity with which the old Pabst Brewing Com- 
pany last fall disposed of its cheese business (Pabst-ett) 
to Kraft-Phenix. Midway during the prohibition era 
Pabst began to manufacture cheese, in 1925, and built 
up sales to approximately ten million pounds a year. 
Another well-known Milwaukee brewer, Blatz, had 
turned to candy-making. 

Anheuser-Busch, largest of all the brewers with 1914 
sales of 1,600,000 barrels of beer, spent prohibition 
years in making non-alcoholic cereal beverage, corn 
sugar and corn syrup, bakers’ yeast and malt, ginger 
ale, and even truck bodies and refrigerator cabinets. 
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Since the spring of last year 
it has invested millions of 
dollars in new equipment, and 
now has a daily brewing ca- 
pacity of one million twelve- 
ounce bottles of its famous 
Budweiser. (With the saloon 
gone, beer comes in bottles 
rather than barrels.) Eber- 
hard Anheuser began the 
manufacture of beer in St. 
Louis in 1857, and eight years 
later took unto himself a 
partner in the person of his 
son-in-law, Adolphus Busch, 
under whose guiding genius 
the brewery grew to occupy 
the equivalent of seventy city 
blocks. 

The National Distillers 
Products Corporation, now 
the dominant factor in whis- 
key, kept alive during prohi- 
bition by its molasses _busi- 
ness and by selling mara- 
schino cherries, olives, glace fruit, and fruit extracts. 


| aie DISTILLERS ten years ago was the 
U. S. Food Products Corporation with war- 
time prosperity gone but not forgotten. A few years 
earlier it had been the Distilling Company of America, 
out of which had come also the U. S. Industrial Alco- 
hol Company. The present eminence of National Dis- 
tillers is naturally due to repeal. Back of that, how- 
ever, it is due to Seton Porter. 

Mr. Porter belongs to the profession of industrial 
engineers. Just ten years ago he was hired by bankers 
to see what could be salvaged from the U. S. Food 
Products wreck that had been tossed into their laps 
during the hard times of 1921. He had an abiding 
faith in ultimate repeal, plus the instinct of a horse- 
trader. He kept whiskey distilleries and warehouse 
receipts; in fact bought more. But he sold the yeast 
business of Food Products to Fleischmann; sold its 
molasses business to a London concern; and in par- 
ticular sold 40,000 shares of stock in his formerly bank- 
rupt company to the Owens-Illinois bottle makers, for 
$1,000,000 in cash. ~ 

The hazard which sportsman Porter faced was that 
his pre-war whiskey, represented by warehouse receipts, 
would evaporate completely before prohibition came. 
But fortunately the Government permitted new distilla- 
tion for medical purposes in 1929, and it was not for 
nothing that the principal subsidiary of National Dis- 
tillers carried the name American Medicinal Spirits 
Company. 

So we find the present-day National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corporation owning five distilleries—two in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, that make bourbon (corn) whiskey; 
two in Pennsylvania that make rye, and one in Balti- 
more making rye. In addition it has a half-interest in 
Penn-Maryland, Inc., the other half being owned by 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company. Penn-Maryland 
has two distilleries of its own, one at Peoria in Illinois 
and the other at Carthage in Ohio. Penn-Maryland 
also markets Fleischmann’s gin for Standard Brands, 
and in particular it takes imported straight whiskey 
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500,000 GALLONS of wine in process of fermentation in the cellars: of the Renault plant at 
Egg Harbor, New Jersey. Old French methods are still. employed. 


and blends it (perhaps with an American product not 
fully aged, or with alcohol, or sherry, or distilled 
water) to make a whiskey suited to the pocketbook of 
the average man. 

Second in importance in this revived liquor business 
is Schenley Distillers Corporation, which has gathered 
four distilleries under its sponsorship. At Schenley, 
Pennsylvan‘a, it makes Golden Wedding; at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, it makes Old Stagg and O.F.C.; indeed, at 
all four plants it turns out more than thirty brands long 
famous. Schenley, through an affiliated import cor- 
poration, also is exclusive agent for world-renowned 
French wines, English ale and stout, Spanish port and 
sherry, and Cuban Bacardi. 

As for Standard Brands Incorporated: Through one 
of its subsidiaries, the Fleischmann Malting Company, 
it sells barley malt to brewers for the manufacture of 
beer and to distillers for the manufacture of whiskey. 
Another subsidiary, the Fleischmann Distilling Cor- 
poration, distills an English type of dry gin, which is 
sold and distributed only through Penn-Maryland, Inc. 
This gin is bottled at the Fleischmann plant in Peeks- 
kill, New York. Both subsidiaries are expected to earn 
a fair profit for the parent company, Standard Brands. 

Of unusual significance in this picture of the nation’s 
liquor business is the activity of Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Inc., makers of Canadian Club whiskey. The founder 
was Massachusetts-born more than a century ago, but 
he migrated te Detroit and became that city’s leading 
citizen as the result of establishing a successful distil- 
lery across the Detroit River in what came to be called 
Walkerville, Ontario, Canada. Midway in the prohibi- 
tion era the concern passed from Walker grandsons of 
Detroit to Harry C. Hatch of Toronto. Under Mr. 
Hatch’s guidance the old order is now reversed: a Can- 
adian comes to the United States to establish the world’s 
largest distillery. 

Peoria, Illinois, is the location. Peoria was a pre-war 
center for whiskey, and Peorians presumably have not 
lost their technique. A more compelling reason for 
this choice of site may be that distilleries—like rayon 
factories—must have an (Continued on page 57) 
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CHARLES L. McNARY (Oregon) 
Republican Floor Leader 


Senate Leaders 
and Orators 


HIRAM JOHNSON (California) 


WILLIAM E. BORAH (Idaho) 


By RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Pew DEBATE in a democracy is something 
more than mere talk. It is a vital part in the 
process of government. Congress is frequently con- 
trasted with the executive. It talks while the White 
House acts. This is not entirely fair. There is legiti- 
mate complaint against the quality of the talk in Con- 
gress. Senators and Congressmen waste hours uttering 
meaningless drool for home consumption. But serious 
discussion, pointed toward the heart of pending prob- 
lems, is a good deal more useful in the long run than 
the antics of some hard-boiled executive who is run- 
ning about in circles uttering warwhoops as he cracks 
every head in sight. 

Dictatorship is the fate whith comes to a people 
too lazy, too indifferent, or too helpless to run its own 
government. The judgment of a whole Congress, bat- 
tered out of the cross-fire of running debate, is apt to 
be more sound than the conclusions of the wisest man 
who may sit in splendid isolation in the oval room 
at the White House. Mr. Roosevelt knows this. He 
will be the last American to complain or to grow im- 
patient if Congress wants to take its opportunity 
seriously and weigh the New Deal on the scales of 
parliamentary debate. Also he is too smart a political 
leader to want to cut himself off from the current of 
American opinion; and he knows that Congressional 
discussion, if kept above the level of empty talk, is 
the best safety valve he could have. 
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DAVID A. REED (Pennsylvania) 


For this reason the United States Senate has now 
one of the great opportunities of its history. This 
opportunity is far greater than that which the House 
has, because at the southern end of the Capitol debate 
is restricted by rigid rules, as well as by the intellec- 
tual limitations of the average member, so that it con- 
tributes little to the development of policies. In the 
Senate, on the contrary, discussion is unlimited and 
there are men in that body who are capable of the 
task ahead. 

Who are these leaders and orators of the Senate, and 
for what do they stand? 


Borah, a Lone Wolf 


First there is Senator William E. Borah of Idaho. 
He is first in length of service, having arrived in Wash- 
ington nearly 27 years ago; a long-haired, independent 
figure, who started his senatorial career as a minority 
of one, and who remains to this day a lone wolf in the 
most clubby parliamentary body in the world. He 
is first also in the force of his words. Of 531 persons 
in Congress, it is Borah alone who packs the floor and 
the galleries when he rises.to make a set speech. He 
holds his fire until he is ready to release a broadside. 
Then he returns to his dark, cavernous basement office 
on the north side of the Senate office-building and 
broods until he can contain himself no longer. 
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CARTER GLASS (Virginia) 


JOSEPH T. ROBINSON (Arkansas) 


Democratic Floor Leader 


Borah is a temperate critic but a deadly one. During 
the League of Nations fight, Woodrow Wilson told 
friends that of all the opponents of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles he felt Borah alone was moved sincerely by high 
motives. Against him Mr. Wilson felt no bitterness. 

Senator Borah delayed his criticism of the New Deal, 
partly because of illness which kept him quiet through- 
out the summer and partly because of a desire to wait 
until it had developed to the point where its aims and 
methods were clear. His first blast was a flank attack 
in the form of a telegram to Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York, congratulating him on resisting 
the proposal of Mayor F. H. LaGuardia of New York 
for greater control over municipal finances. 

“It is distinctly a matter of congratulation,’ Senator 
Borah told Mr. Lehman, “that the governor of a great 
state in these days of wild grasping for power and utter 
disregard of personal rights should say once and for all 
that such things are essentially un-American.” 

On another occasion Senator Borah developed his 
idea in greater detail: 

“The supreme test of statesmanship in this day and 
era is not the constant and reckless tinkering with 
government but the intelligent application of the ma- 
chinery and the principles of government which we 
have. Nowhere and in no way is this vicious program 
of change for change’s sake more pronounced than in 
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ROBERT M. LaFOLLETTE, JR. (Wisconsin) 


JAMES COUZENS (Michigan) 


GEORGE W. NORRIS (Nebraska) 
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LESTER J, DICKINSON (lowa) 
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the gradual but certain destruction of the states and the 
centering of all power, all governmental activities, at 
Washington. . . . No political party in Washington 
seems willing to stand against this subtle revolution, 
against this un-American, undemocratic program.” 

Senator Borah made that statement in a speech at 
Chicago, April 4, 1925. He thinks it is still applicable. 
Critics of Senator Borah feel that he has not kept up 
with the procession, that he is thinking in terms of the 
nineteenth century, and that he has missed the signifi- 
cance of what Mr. Roosevelt is trying to do. He was 
similarly criticized when, as almost a lone voice, he 
began the campaign against Wilson and the League of 
Nations. If Idaho’s Big Potato wages his debate 
against the New Deal with the same vigor that he 
mustered fifteen years ago, the discussion may well 
prove to be one of the historic events of the period 
which will either reveal fatal weaknesses in the Roose- 
velt philosophy or else leave it surviving intact against 
the shafts of the most convincing voice among the elder 
statesmen of the nation. 


Robinson, Conservative at Heart 


Democrats have no one, save Mr. Roosevelt himself, 
whose words carry weight to match Borah. The nearest 


match, and the man who will bear the burden of 
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defense for the Administration in the Senate, is the 
majority leader, Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas. Aggressive in debate, with a deep thundering 
voice and a power of argument that enables him to 
take care of himself under all circumstances, Senator 
Robinson still has one serious limitation as a champion 
of the New Deal on the Senate floor. He is at heart 
a statesman of the old school, conservative in outlook, 
sympathetic with the established order, and on close 
terms with such old-order pillars as Bernard M. Baruch. 

Senator Robinson has long been a close friend of 
Harvey Couch, who until he joined the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was the chief agent in the South 
of the great financial interests of the North. Couch 
represented Wall Street money in Southern utilities 
and railroads. Though a Democrat, he was the kind 
of figure in the financial world to whom Herbert Hoover 
was attracted. The story in Washington was that Mr. 
Hoover used Couch to gei at Senator Robinson, and the 
Democratic leader was for a time under fire from his 
own party followers who alleged he was too subservient 
to the Hoover administration. Whether that was a fair 
accusation or not, Senator Robinson by associations 
and by instinct has been conservative. 

This is not to imply in any sense that he is not 
thoroughly loyal to President Roosevelt. Throughout 
the famous 99 days when the new President was jam- 
ming his New Deal program through Congress, Senator 
Robinson fought loyally and effectively to herd his be- 
wildered Democratic majority down the White House 
path. But there is internal conflict in his mind, a lack 
of sympathetic understanding of some of the things 
which Mr. Roosevelt is trying to do, that inevitably 
weakens his drive despite his loyal intentions. Even 
so, President Roosevelt could be much worse off. 


Glass, Sound Money Man 


In fact he must lean largely on Senator Robinson 
because the other strong man on the Democratic side, 
Senator Carter Glass, is frankly out of line. Virginia’s 
little giant snorted at General Johnson’s Blue Eagle, 
took it off the masthead of his newspapers at Lynch- 
burg, Va., and refused to become Mr. Roosevelt’s Sec- 
retary of Treasury because being a sound money man 
he was mistrustful of the Administration's monetary 
policy. In so far as his impaired health will permit, he 
intends to speak his mind in the Senate. Glass has 
become a sort of Democratic Borah, and he is listened 
to with the respect which an honest and sincere man of 
ability always commands in the Senate. His pro- 
administration Democratic colleagues look upon him 
with tolerant indulgence, feeling that the times have 
passed him by and that he is to be venerated rather 
than followed. Short in stature and in language, he 
may be the most painful scourge of the Administration. 
Certainly Republicans are hovering around, ready to 
snap up everything Carter Glass says and advertise it 
from the housetops as internal evidence that the Admin- 
istration is wrong. 


Reed and Dickinson, 
Vehement Republicans 


Senator Reed, the Pennsylvania patrician, and Senator 
Dickinson, known as “Hell-raising Dick” in Iowa, are 
coming forward as the two most persistent anti-Roose- 
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velt Republicans. Both are hoping that by 1936 they 
will be at the head of the popular procession. If senti- 
ment swings sharply against President Roosevelt they 
will be favorites. That is the gamble they are taking. 
Senator Reed is the proudest reactionary in the Senate. 
And probably the ablest. He says what he thinks. The 
morning after his Pennsylvania constituents had voted 
for his mortal enemy, William S. Vare, Senator Reed 
told the Senate that the voters of Pennsylvania were 
“a lot of dunderheads.” He will not pull his punches 
any more than that in discussing policies of the Ad- 
ministration with which he is out of sympathy. 

Senator Reed is up for reélection next fall. Pennsyl- 
vania Republicans are badly disorganized. They were 
completely routed in recent Pittsburgh elections. This 
is an especially severe blow to Senator Reed who has 
been allied with the Mellon organization there. So it 
will be with some back-home worries that Senator 
Reed will wage his battle on the Senate floor against 
the Roosevelt policies. 

Senator Dickinson is more footloose. He is not up 
for reélection. He is vice-chairman and the chief mouth- 
piece of the Republican Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee. He was the Republican keynoter in the 1932 
national convention, which apparently he took to be 
a permanent assignment, for he has been keynoting ever 
since. He is now a sort of John the Baptist for the 
Republicans. Daring and ambitious, he has leaped 
into the forefront of the early attack. He is leading 
the storm troops. 

In a recent speech in Cleveland, Senator Dickinson 
read to his audience from a party platform to show that 
the Administration had gone far beyond the pledges 
made in establishing federal domination of business 
activity. At the conclusion of the text, Senator Dick- 
inson explained he had not been reading from the Demo- 
cratic platform but from the Socialist platform on which 
Norman Thomas opposed Mr. Roosevelt. His strategy 
is to appeal to every group whose toes have been stepped 
on by the Administration. But this field is somewhat 
limited because, as Senator Dickinson laments, the 
Administration has passed out subsidies to so many 
groups—to silverites, cotton farmers, wheat, corn and 
hog raisers, and even to big business in the form of 
protection from competition—that he is hard put to 
find groups that feel sufficiently aggrieved to respond 
to his appeals. 


Couzens, Blunt and Frank, 
a Dauntless Investigator 


Among Senate Republicans, James Couzens of Mich- 
igan is unique in that he has no presidential aspirations, 
having made himself totally ineligible by being born in 
Canada. Rich and progressive, courageous and inde- 
pendent, Senator Couzens lacks only one thing to make 
him an even greater force in the Senate than Borah. 
He is not a good debater. He gets mad and begins to 
sputter. But off stage, and in committee investiga- 
tions, Senator Couzens is tremendously. effective. He 
is blunt and frank, which is enough of a novelty in the 
Senate to make his blows tell. Time after time he 
fended off the hand of the whitewash brush in the 
Senate banking investigation. But for his intimate 
knowledge of business gained out of his long and suc- 
cessful pre-political career, many banking abuses would 
have gone undisclosed or unemphasized in that inquiry. 
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His attitude toward the New Deal will be neither all 
for it nor all against it. He will pick and choose. For 
the most part he will concentrate on supporting the 
Administration’s effort to curb the reckless use of other 
people’s money, which has been disclosed in the long 
investigation conducted by Ferdinand Pecora. 


McNary, a Moderating Voice 


Strangely, one of the moderating voices on the Re- 
publican side of the Senate is that of the minority 
leader, Senator Charles L. McNary of Oregon. Natur- 
ally inclined to be mildly progressive, coming from a 
state which has always been tolerant of experiment in 
government, springing from soil where inflation is 
widely advocated, and cognizant of the great popular 
support behind the President, Senator McNary is trying 
to keep the Republican opposition on an even keel. He 
advises going slowly. Some of his more impatient asso- 
ciates twit him. They tell him in half jest that he has 
been won over because the Public Works Administra- 
tion has allocated $42,000,000 to build a dam on the 
Columbia River, a project which the Pacific Northwest 
is eager to get. Brushing such joking aside, Senator 
McNary is not so sure that the Administration is 100 
per cent wrong. He wants to prevent his party from 
getting itself out on a limb. 

If President Roosevelt retains any large share of his 
present popularity until 1936—Senator McNary, rather 
than some hair-tearing critic of everything the Admin- 
istration has done, will be one of the most logical per- 
sons to carry the Republican presidential standard. 
With his eye on 1936 also, the House Republican 
Leader, Representative Bertrand H. Snell, recently felt 
impelled to declare himself mildly liberal. Senator 
McNary was not obliged to do any such political 
somersault. He has been that way for years. You 
see his instinct for taking the middle of the road by 
referring again to the League of Nations fight, when 
he was leader of the “mild reservationists.” He was 
willing to take the League with a few polite exceptions. 
It appears as if he is willing now to accept the New 
Deal on the same basis. In some other public men this 
would be called trimming. Senator McNary is sincere. 
It would be easier for him to go along with the Dave 
Reeds and the Dickinsons, and blindly denounce all 
Roosevelt works. 


Norris and LaFollette, Insurgents, 
Follow Diverging Paths 


The two simon-pure insurgents on the Republican 
side, Senators Norris of Nebraska and LaFollette of 
Wisconsin, have tended to part company in their atti- 
tude toward Mr. Roosevelt. Senator Norris is happy 
for the first time in his public career. He rails no more 
against the bi-partisan political machine which for 
years brushed aside his efforts to bring the power trust 
to terms. Now for him the millennium has come, and 
there is a man in the White House who has set up a 
gigantic power yard-stick for electric power in the vast 
Tennessee River Valley, who is encouraging develop- 
ment of municipal power plants, and who contemplates 
development of great power resources in other sections 
of the country, notably on the Missouri River and in 
the far northwest. After a life-long career of dissent, 
Senator Norris now takes the affirmative. He will be 
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a greater source of Senate strength for Mr. Roosevelt 
than some of the bewildered Democrats. 

His able young protege, Senator LaFollette, while 
sympathetic with many Roosevelt policies, having sup- 
ported the Democratic presidential ticket in 1932, has 
doubts on some points now. Though long an advocate 
of national economic planning, some aspects of NRA 
appear to him to favor monopolistic control. He feels 
that the consumer has not been sufficiently protected. 
Mr. Roosevelt, he fears, is beginning to grow faint- 
hearted regarding public works. Senator LaFollette is 
opposed to tapering off the Public Works Authority. He 
has not said much, but his silence is not to be taken as 
tacit approval of all that is being done. Senator La- 
Follette has difficulties at home this year. His organi- 
zation was long supported by homeless Democrats. 
But they found a new leader in Mr. Roosevelt and 
swept the state last year. Now they are disposed to 
pull away from the LaFollette machine and build up a 
Democratic organization. It has not yet become clear 
whether out of personal regard for Senator LaFollette 
and in consideration of their long association they will 
go easy on him and at best set up a nominal opponent, 
or whether they will go in on the level to grab his seat. 
Until his own situation back home clarifies, Senator 
LaFollette will be compelled to devote most of his 
attention there, rather than to the Washington scene. 


Johnson, Most Effective 
When Angry 


Ordinarily Senator Hiram Johnson of California 
would be a leading figure in Senate debate in such a 
time as this. But he is up for reélection, and he has a 
state on his hands which has gone Democratic in the 
way that California always does things. Furthermore 
Senator Johnson supported Mr. Roosevelt in 1932, and 
recently reiterated his endorsement of the Administra- 
tion’s program. He is most effective on the Senate floor 
when, in one of his angry moods of denunciation, he 
can scowl and wag his chubby index finger at the help- 
less Vice-President sitting in the chair. 

Where, then, is the Roosevelt strength in the Senate? 
It lies in numbers. Democrats have 60 seats; Repub- 
licans, 35. If the Democrats lost every seat which they 
have at stake in next fall’s election, they would still be 
only three short of a majority. They cannot lose all 
of those seats because four are located safely in southern 
states. So for two years more Roosevelt is certain 
to command a Senate majority. In forensic ability the 
Senate opposition seems better equipped than his own 
forces. But this advantage is overbalanced not only by 
sheer numbers but by the all-controlling fact that the 
public is with the President. It is always inclined to 
favor the executive who pits himself against the Senate, 
as a sporting proposition. Now it is more than a sport- 
ing proposition. 

_Popular feeling is unmistakable these days in its 
sincere approval of the White House program. Until 
that feeling changes, the sharpest lances of the oppo- 
sition will be too dull to hit their mark. For the time 
being the Republicans can only hope to keep fighting 
while praying for a break. They still cling to the old 
maxim that when what was once the Grand Old Party 
gets up against it, the Democrats can be counted upon 
to make a fatal blunder. The Republicans have waited 
in vain thus far, but they still have hope. 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF BULGARIA IN TRAVELING DRESS 


W = po THE Balkans mean to you? Do 
you conjure up visions of rocky defiles 
with picturesquely garbed riflemen dodging from rock 
to rock, firing down upon unwary travelers, or across at 
each other by reason of tribal or other feuds? The 
facts are quite different. Much of the way from the 
Italian frontier to Belgrade (which is well into the 
real Balkans) you roll through miles on miles of 
Kansas corn-fields, complete even to pumpkins. Not 
long after Belgrade, the country changes into the val- 
leys and rolling hillsides of New England. 

But once you reach the Bulgarian frontier, the 
Balkans of your imagination rise abruptly into being. 
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Bulgarian Locomotive Engineer 





By CHARLES H. SHERRILL 


FORMER AMBASSADOR TO TURKEY 


This change comes in picturesque and ap- 
propriate fashion, whether from the stand- 
point of romance, ethnology, or the grimmer 
angle of frontier defence. Now the train be- 
gins laboriously to wind its way up a narrow, 
twisting valley, down which leaps and 
sparkles a mountain stream. As we approach 
the top of this valley it contracts, as if in- 
stinctively to safeguard that fine Slavonic 
folk, the Bulgars, dwelling beyond and above 
this gateway. One halts at Dragoman for 
customs formalities, and perhaps to let the 
puffing locomotive regain its breath after 
the long climb. 

It is distinctly appropriate that one thinks 
first of the locomotive upon entering Bul- 
garia; for it is the only country in the world 
whose ruler, King Boris, is a skilled engine 
driver, and one who delights in his skill. The 
world is full of automobile drivers, both 
titled and plebeian, but here is a man en- 
thusiastic over the sturdier and humbler 
machine. He is proud of membership in the 
Bulgarian Railroad Engineers Union. But 
of this membership—more anon. 

Once past Dragoman, we find ourselves 
upon the great fertile plateau of Bulgaria, 
about 2000 feet above sea level, girdled by 
protecting mountains, their mighty sides 
penetrated by many sheltered valleys. 
Thanks to that shelter, several of the valleys 
are famous for the beauty of their flowering 
shrubs—azaleas, rhododendrons, lilacs, and 
many sorts of roses. Sometimes this beauty 
is turned to practical account, as witness 
Bulgaria’s trade in attar of roses both at 
home and abroad. Rivalling these gay blos- 
soms are the present costumes everywhere 
seen—the broad colored sashes of the men 
appearing almost sombre in contrast to the 
brighter garb of the women—a pleasing local feature 
so prone to disappear elsewhere in Europe. 

Upon this Bulgarian plateau the air is so revivify- 
ing that one is not surprised at the vigor of the race. 
The Russian lettering of the railway stations serves to 
remind us we are among Slavs, and when (after an 
hour’s run from the frontier) we ‘reach the capital, 
Sofia, we are even more reminded of how Slavonic 
is Bulgaria’s civilization., This charming, well-kept, 
and paved city of about 250,000 inhabitants has for- 
tunately retained the varying width and direction of 
its streets, and it is especially reminiscent of Russia 
in its great central place. We cannot call it a large 
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AS Ambassador to Turkey 
under President Hoover, 
General Sherrill had inter- 
esting opportunities to visit 
neighboring monarchs. This 
photograph, inscribed by 
the King of Bulgaria, shows 
King Boris in his favorite role 
of locomotive engineer. The 
King is at the right, accom- 
panied by an aide-de-camp. 
Next month General Sher- 
rill will describe his visit to 
King Alexander of the 


modern Jugoslavia 
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square, for it is not a banal rectangle. One might be 
back in Moscow with its similar irregular, many-sided 
open spaces; for a truly Russian cathedral with many 
domes rises here, a large parliament house there— 
with many other official buildings appropriate to the 
chief breathing space of a nation’s capital. 

Not far off, between this central place and the active 
business quarter, stands the royal palace, modestly set 
away among busy thoroughfares. It is at its best 
in May, for then all one side facing the street is 
covered by the most glorious wistaria vine imaginable. 
Never, even in Japan, have I seen one so fine. How 
the eminent Philadelphia physician whose name it 
bears would have rejoiced to see it adorning the home 
of a royal couple who so thoroughly appreciate its 
beauty. And another, almost as fine, decorates the 
facade of the Turkish legation here. May is also lilac 
time in Sofia—not only in the usual tints, but in others 
lrankly red or deeply blue. One hears of a valley near- 
by, completely overgrown with lilacs, rivalling in luxu- 
riant beauty Charleston’s famous azalea gardens. 

But let us return to the palace, to be officially 
received by King Boris. The anteroom one enters is 
interesting because of old battle flags and very new 
artillery models—a proper military combination. An 
aide-de-camp opens a door leading to the king’s private 
apartment. 

When an American, whose life has been spent in 
public affairs or as legal adviser to active business 
men, essays to tell of the impression made by Bul- 
garia’s well-informed sovereign, he should try to keep 
his enthusiasm within bounds. No wonder this king 
is well-informed if he plies his visitors with questions 
upon all sorts of subjects, as he did the writer. 
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Doubtless it was in studying the technique and equip- 
ment of the railroads in his country that he qualified 
as a locomotive engineer, and therefore received the 
union card presented by a delegation of his fellow en- 
gine-drivers—a card he shows with much pride. Not 
only is he conversant with all that goes on in Bulgaria, 
but he is keen to learn how foreign events may be 
utilized in his homeland. He thinks it very valuable 
that Mustafa Kemal spent some time as military 
attaché to the Turkish legation here before the 
World War, since it helps that astute Turk to under- 
stand the local problems of Turkey’s northern neigh- 
bor—facilitating better relations between two such 
different peoples. King Boris rejoices in the friend- 
ship established by Mustafa Kemal between Turkey 
and Bulgaria, and intends that it shall endure. His 
many questions about the Ghazi show how truly he 
admires the latter’s statesmanship. 

Thanks to the king’s gracious courtesy, I was 
presented to the queen (a daughter of the king of 
Italy) the following day. Within the room whose 
outer wall is adorned by the great wistaria vine, we 
spoke of Rome and Italy, and a reception at the 
Quirinal palace in honor of her elder sister’s marriage 
to Count Calvi di Bergolo (which I had been priv- 
ileged to attend). But it was evidently more of 
Bulgaria that she thought than of her old home. This 
has added greatly to her popularity with the Bul- 
garians, quick to appreciate how fully her interests 
center in her new life. One rarely sees a happier 
young couple; and when the news of the birth of their 
heir came to us in Turkey, no one rejoiced more 
heartily than the foreigner who had recently observed 
that happiness. 
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Congress Meets 


After six months in home en- 
vironment, the legislative 
branch meets again to share 
reconstruction burdens with 
the executive. 


HE SEVENTY-THIRD CONGRESS rneets in 

its first regular session (January 3), 
the first to assemble on the January 
date provided in the Twentieth Amend- 
ment. Both branches assemble in the 
House chamber and are addressed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
makes no specific recommendations but 
rather reviews progress toward eco- 
nomic recovery and pleads for con- 
tinued cooperation. 


A STAGGERING peace-time budget is 
submitted by the President (January 
4). It calls first for expenditures of 10 
billion dollars in the fiscal year now 
half over, which will yield a deficit of 
7 billions with a further deficit of 2 
billions in the following year. Bor- 
rowings of 6 billions in the coming six 
months, besides refunding of 4 billions, 
are contemplated. 


Liquor taxes as the House would 
have them (January 5, as it adopts the 
measure prepared by its Ways and 
Means Committee, 388 to 5) are: whis- 
key and gin, $2 a gallon; wines, 10 
cents to 40 cents a gallon; beer, $5 a 
barrel. The rates are estimated to 
yield $545,000,000 annually. 


Tue SENATE accepts House rates on 
liquor revenue (January 10) but adds 
an amendment from the floor, 40 to 39, 
later killed, levying additional heavy 
taxes on imports from countries which 
are in default of debt payment. 


Tue SENATE is asked by the President, 
in a special message (January 10) to 
ratify the St. Lawrence waterway treaty 
with Canada, emphasizing both naviga- 
tion and power aspects. 


Recovery 


These are results, in the status 
of human beings, rather than 
costs. 


E-EMPLOYMENT of 5,000,000 men by 

all agencies financed by Public Works 
Administration funds, is announced by 
Administrator Ickes (December 29). 


RELIEF aggregating 32412 million dol- 
lars, granted by the federal government 
to states and territories between May 
23 and December 31, is reported by 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tor Hopkins (January 5). 
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The March of Events 


December 12 to January !1 


Recovery efforts by the Administra- 
tion result in expansion of the executive 
civil service by 22,603 employees in the 
five months between July 1 and Novem- 
ber 30, according to statistics published 
January 5. One-third of these additions 
are in the District of Columbia. Total 
employees 588,035 on November 30. 


THE SuPpREME Court renders its first 
decision upon emergency legislation 
(January 8). Voting 5 to 4, with 
Chief Justice Hughes on the side of the 
“liberal” affirmative, the Minnesota 
moratorium law is upheld. Emergency 
does not create power, observes the 
court; but a state does possess the au- 
thority to safeguard the vital interests 
of its people. 


Gold and Silver 


Gold purchasing, to restore 
commodity values, is eclipsed 
for the moment by a silver- 
purchase plan. 


pes purchased abroad exceeds $35,- 
000,000 (December 15). This is more 
than had been previously understood, 
and it becomes known only when the 
President mentions that the original fund 
of that amount has been exhausted and 
a supplementary avpropriation made. 


Tue RFC price for newly mined gold 
is raised to $34.06 (December 18), after 
remaining at $34.01 since December 1. 
Domestic purchases to date amount to 
469,491 ounces, costing $15,682,000. Later 
(January 2) it is announced by RFC 
that $24,800,000 has been expended for 
domestic newly mined gold, and a little 
more than $50,000,000 for purchases in 
foreign markets. 


A SILVER purchase program is launched 
by President Roosevelt (December 21). 
Under authority conferred by the so- 
called Thomas Inflation Act, he an- 
nounces adherence to the silver agree- 
ment of the London Economic Confer- 
ence, and directs the Treasury to pur- 
chase silver newly mined in the United 
States. Some 24.4 million ounces will 
be absorbed annually, half of it to be 
paid for by coined silver dollars at the 
statutory price of $1.29 per ounce, and 
the other half to be retained by the 
Treasury as a coinage fee. The real 
price is thus 641% cents, against a current 
market value of 43 cents. 


Tue Secretary of the Treasury orders 
every person to deliver all gold coin, 
gold bullion, and gold certificates (De- 
cember 28). The President’s original 
order of August 28 had permitted $100 
exemption, and its legality had been 
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questioned as not coming from the 
Treasury. More than 300 million dollars 
in gold coin and 200 millions in gold 
certificates are still in private hands. 


World Trade 


New tendencies develop in 
the age-old game of inter- 
national barter. 


~ eo? exports of the United States 
—184 millions as compared with 194 
millions in October—exceed those of any 
other month of 1932 or 1933 (Decem- 
ber 27). 


FRANCE, with a growing adverse trade 
balance, places new restrictions on im- 
ports (January 1). Import quotas are 
reduced by one-fourth, and the remain- 
der is to be apportioned by bargaining. 
At the same time France abolishes the 
15 per cent surtax on British goods 
levied since Britain left the gold stand- 
ard. 


JAPAN and India reach a three-year 
agreement (January 2) on the exchange 
of Indian raw cotton and Japanese fin- 
ished cotton. The controversy has re- 
sulted in large importations of American 
raw cotton by Japan. India now agrees 
to permit imports of 400 million yards 
of piece goods from Japan annually, sub- 
ject to a duty; while Japan agrees to 
buy 1% million bales of India’s cotton. 


A sien of the times is an arrangement 
by which Italy agrees to build two 
15,000-ton passenger ships for Poland, to 
ply between Gydnia and New York in 
eight days instead of twelve, receiving 
Polish coal in payment and using Polish 
steel in their construction (January 6). 


Agriculture 


After all,. 1933 was a better 
year for the farmer. ... A 
holiday to boost the farm 
price of tobacco. 


pees IN 1933 are estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture (December 
19) to have brought 4 billion dollars to 
American farmers—an increase of 42 per 
cent over the 2.8 billions of 1932; slightly 
under the values of 1931 and only half 
the values of 1929. 


Governor Laffoon of Kentucky (De- 
cember 16) proclaims a holiday in sales 
of burley tobacco by growers, to halt 
declining prices, until Government to- 
bacco relief plans are in effect offering 
benefits to growers who agree to reduce 
1934 production by one-third to one-half. 
Similar action is taken by Governors 
Continued on page 60 
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By Morley, in the New York American © 
HAVE WE CROSSED HIM OFF? 














By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


NEW LIGHT IN THE TEMPLE 








By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis lost-Dispatch 
A WARNING!! 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


HARDLY ENOUGH TO WORK UP A GOOD SWEAT 
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By Kirby, in the New York Warld Valegans 
HOW ABOUT A LITTLE RECIPROCITY? 
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By Gropper, in the New Masses (New York) 


A COMMUNIST POINT OF VIEW 
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By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune 














ok Evening Post By Berryman, in the Washington Star 
THE BOOTLEGGER FIRST, THEN THE WHISKEY TRUST 


By Doyle, in the New Y 


"We are not yet out of the woods, but we seem 


ROOSEVELT: 
to be on our way.” 
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France: Germany: America 


By Albert Guerard in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review. 
Fo the last thirteen years, our foreign 

policy (for, willy-nilly, we have a 
foreign policy) has been guided by our 
distrust of France. Whatever may be 
the issue—League of Nations, security, 
disarmament, treaty revision, mora- 
torium, reparations, debts, tariff, cur- 
rency—we invariably find France as the 
leader of our opponents. Our first 
article of faith is that the French are 
infallible in perversity. Most of .our 
statesmen and journalists, conservative or 
liberal, red, yellow, or motley, from 
Idaho or from Oklahoma, would heartily 
endorse the order I received in 1918 
from my commanding officer: “See what 
those damned frogs are doing, and tell 
them not to.” 

What we call “national opinions” in 
France and in America are sets of fixed 
ideas, which prevent sane men from 
thinking sanely: for ideas should be 
neither fixed nor loose, but flexible and 
organic. In the case of France, the fixed 
idea is the sacrosanct character of the 
Versailles settlement. In the case of 
America, it is the dogma of our absolute 
independence, our lofty isolation, our 
horror of foreign entanglements. Neither 
of the two countries has lived up to the 
letter of the creed it professes: life is 
seldom quite so foolish as logic can be. 
France has already, and on vital points, 
accepted a thorough revision of the Ver- 
sailles treaty—whilst proclaiming it the 
law of the Medes and Persians. America 
has every one of her fingers in some 
European pie: debts, investments, land 
armaments, Central European _ recon- 
struction—whilst maintaining that Eu- 
rope simply does not exist in her eyes. 
If this were the time for the ludicrous, 
we might find enjoyment in the farcical 
humor of the situation. But it is 
obvious that no intelligent prog- 
ress can be expected in interna- 
tional affairs until France and 
America have blasted away these 
obstacles of thought... . 

America will never support a 
régime which perpetuates war in 
the form of any legal disparity 
between victor and conquered. 
The treaty of Versailles was an 
“unequal treaty”; vitiated not be- 
cause it was harsh, but because it 
was not freely discussed. On this 
point, the Germans—Jew as well 
as gentile, communist as well as 
Nazi, pacifist as well as bellicist 
—are all of one mind: we did not 
need the plebiscite of November 
12 to be assured of the fact. And 
we are today unanimously on the 
German side. Today: in 1918, 
Pershing was more implacable 
than Foch, and our stern old 
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Peace Dove: 
Nazi Eagle: Madamoiselle! You forget the conventions! 


War or Peace? 


Romans at home were all bent upon un- 
conditional surrender. We may have 
been as bad as the French, or worse: at 
any rate, we have learnt. “Peace with- 
out victory”: Wilson’s phrase was un- 
fortunate because it was ambiguous. 
But, in the deeper sense, it was and it 
remains profoundly right. Everything 
that reposes on victory alone, on the Vae 
Victis! and the sword of Brennus cast into 
the scale, on the Diktat, as the Germans 
put it, must go, and leave not a trace. 

This does not mean that every single 
clause in the Versailles treaty should be 
erased. Only fanatics will maintain that 
Versailles is irremediably bad. Like Gil- 
bert Murray, I condemned it at the time, 
and never anticipated that 1 should have 
to plead in its defense. Many of the 
terms were in accord with the Fourteen 
Points accepted in advance by both 
parties; others have remained a dead 
letter; and most of the rest have been 
modified or are in process of modifica- 
tion. The chief objection to the Ver- 
sailles. treaty is a moral one, and it 
might be removed by granting Germany 
moral satisfaction. ... 


ANZIG is a purely German city. 

The present compromise be- 
tween history, economics, and _ self- 
determination seemed wise. Materially, 
it is workable; morally, it is a constant 
source of offense. Obviously, it is Dan- 
zig’s interest to remain united with Po- 
land: but no self-respecting people ever 
placed material considerations foremost. 
You need not tell the Filipinos that it 
would be good business for them to be- 
come Americans, or the Irish that they 
should not, if they have any regard for 
their pocketbooks, cut loose from Great 
Britain: chains of gold snap with sur- 
prising ease. The indisputable right of 
the Poles to be Polish, even in the Cor- 


ridor, does not imply any abridgment of 


By La Palma from La Patrie (Montreal) 
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Danzig’s right to be German. Let Dan- 
zig unite, politically, with the Reich, if 
it so desires. 

The absolute veto of the French to 
the Anschluss of Austria seems to us 
unaccountable obstinacy. The French 
are haunted by history: but are they 
reading history aright? Sixty-six years 
ago, Rouher, in the French Chamber, 
swore that “Never!” would the Italians 
be allowed to enter Rome. “Never” is 
a treacherous word. Three years later, 
Victor Emanuel II was in his capital, 
and Rouher’s emperor a prisoner. “Real- 
istic” historians are still upbraiding Na- 
poleon III for not preventing in time 
the unification of Germany, which led 
to the humiliation of France. But it was 
not German unity that forced the 
French to Sedan: it was their own 
gratuitous attempt to thwart it. Sim- 
ilarly, the Anchluss will be a danger for 
France only in so far as France chooses 
to make it so.... 

The whole of intertropical Africa 
should be opened to all the powers. 
From the Sahara to the Zambezi, what- 
ever may be the political flag, let the 
three principles of mandated govern- 
ment prevail: administration of the 
country in the interests of the natives; 
absolute equality of economic opportun- 
ity; absolute equality of all Europeans 
before the law. Such a régime already 
obtains over the greater part of that im- 
mense area: the Conventional Basin of 
the Congo. Concessions to Germany in 
the colonial field have been advocated by 
M. Joseph Caillaux for a quarter of a 
century; the idea has received the sup- 
port, before an international audience, 
of M. Saurraut himself, one of the lead- 
ers of greater France. No foolish pride, 
no vengeful desire to keep the Germans 
in their humble place, must interfere 
with justice, and with the permanent 
interests of Europe and of Africa. .. . 


“H AS France not already granted 
to Germany: a permanent 
seat in the Council of the League; 
evacuation of the Rhineland 
years ahead of the appointed 
time; the end of reparations; and, 
in principle, equal rights in the 
matter of armaments?” All this 
is true: I wish our own record 
for the last twelve years were as 
substantial. Yet France, except 
for a brief period under Briand, 
has never reaped the moral bene- 
fit of her generosity. Why? Be- 
cause, on every occasion, her 
concessions seemed to be 
wrenched from her weakness, 
rather than freely and cheerfully 
consented to, out of a sense of 
fair play. And tomorrow may 
have the same disappointing ex- 
perience in store. On all the 
points I have mentioned, I be- 











lieve the French will ultimately yield. 
If they do so too late, after much sullen 
haggling, they will not win back our ad- 
miration and our respect. 

The best guarantee of world peace 
today lies in the petit bourgeois level- 
headedness of the French people. What- 
ever may be their limitations, the 
extremely moderate Radicals who have 
steered France’s foreign policy for the 
last nine years are exactly the reverse 
of romanticists, fanatics, and gamblers. 
They are the steady and lackluster rep- 
resentatives of a nation far less senti- 
mental and far less imaginative than her 
temperamental eastern neighbor... . 

A correction of the Versailles Treaty 
strictly according to Wilsonian principles 
would take away from France and her 
friends nothing of their genuine power 
and prestige; it would give Germany 
those material and moral satisfactions 
needed to remove the burning resent- 
ment of defeat. All that is needed is 
that we should dare to take the initia- 
tive, and dare to commit ourselves to 
our own principles. We have given the 
“myself first and last!” policy a thorough 
trial. It does not pay very well. We 
were happier, on both sides of the At- 
lantic, when France and ourselves were 
agreed; when Wilson was our spokes- 
man, and when Paris hailed him as no 
sovereign had been hailed before. 


The League of Nations? 


By Baron von Rheinbaben in 
the Voelkerbund, Geneva. 
HAT Is to take the place of the 
Geneva League? In accordance with 
the peace policy of the German Chancel- 
lor, it must certainly be replaced by fur- 
ther international codperation, but the 
guiding principle must be the settlement 
of political problems by direct discussions 
between the parties most directly con- 
cerned. Diplomacy, which has been so 
much abused, must again be given its 
proper importance and correctly used. 
In the first place this new method must 
be applied in the sphere of disarmament. 
The League of Nations must however be 
deprived of its previous political preten- 
sions. The period of its utilization as a 
powerful instrument for carrying out 
the Versailles Treaty to the discrimina- 
tion and degradation of Germany is a 
thing of the past. Just as the Disarma- 
ment Conference could not continue its 
work without Germany, the Geneva 
League of Nations, without Germany, 
will lose its principal previous mission, 
because. the object, i. e. Germany, has 
withdrawn from these actions. 

As regards the aim of insuring peace 
and preventing war, which will continue 
to be the main task, the methods to be 
applied must not aim at the repression 
of Germany, but new and really uni- 
versal methods must be adopted, the 
foundation of which will be supplied by 
the Briand-Kellogg pact and its de- 
velopments. It is in any case certain 
that a future international organization, 
in which not only Germany, but Russia, 
America, and Japan are missing, does 
not deserve such an appellation. A new 
international codperation, in which these 
great powers take part and for which 
the future will no doubt find a suitable 
form and method, must take the place 
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of the present Geneva machinery. 

The entire German nation is pressing 
forward with all its force to a better 
future. This refers also to foreign policy 
and new methods, which are to realize 
that peace with honor and equal rights in 
a better manner than the out-of-date 
methods of Geneva, are only at the 
beginning of their development. Danzig 
has already taken decisive measures to 
find such new methods and, by reason of 
its active leaders, has succeeded. Thus 
may the connection between the des- 
tinies of Danzig and Germany again find 
fulfilment in the future. Germany de- 
sires by a peaceful codperation and 
relationship of the nations to take new 
paths leading up to greatness and free- 
dom, and it is the earnest wish and not 
the least of the aims of the German 
nation that the destiny of Danzig should 
continue to be connected, and even most 
intimately connected, with Germany’s 
destiny. 


British Foreign Policy 


By Wickham Steed in the Con- 
temporary Review, London. 


HE PLAIN TRUTH is that the present 

British National Government has never 
had either a foreign policy worthy of 
the name, or a coherent disarmament 
policy. On no occasion has it ever said 
what it would do for the enforcement 
of international obligations by common 
action, in case other countries should 
fulfil the corresponding proviso of 
Article 8 of the League Covenant and 
reduce their national armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with national 
safety. By the mouth of Sir John Simon 
the national Government claims that 
Britain has set the example, has led the 
way. This is one of those half-truths 
that may be more perverse than a blunt 
falsehood. For our own, mainly financial, 
reasons, and not in order to set an ex- 
ample, we have reduced our armaments 
to the edge of risk, or, rather, below 
the level of what is, in view of our lack 
of sound peace policy, consistent with 
national safety... . 

If Hitler succeeds, as he may, in 
embodying Austria in his Third Empire, 
the annexation side of Nazi policy will 
become prominent. Have Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald and Sir John Simon seri- 
ously thought about it? If so, what is 
their policy to be? Any British govern- 
ment would doubtless be _ severely 
shocked were it to find that the indepen- 
dence of Southern Denmark had van- 
ished, or that Nazis—Dutch, Flemish or 
German—were in effective control-of the 
Dutch and Belgian coasts. Is it proposed 
to wait until these things happen before 
we think about them? ... 

Fortunately some of the threatened 
European nations have not waited for us 
before making up their own minds. 
Soviet Russia and her neighbors have 
concluded pacts of non-aggression which 
provide against every conceivable form 
of hostility. The countries of the Little 
Entente have consolidated themselves 
into a political unit, and relations be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Poland are 
growing daily closer. Switzerland is 
strengthening her defenses, and Den- 
mark, which is almost totally disarmed, 
is getting ready to do likewise. Belgium, 











forewarned, thinks it well-to be fore- 
armed. Even Washington and Moscow 
are coming together. On the other hand, 
China is steadily making her peace with 
Japan, that is to say, is falling under 
effective Japanese control. Geneva has 
lost the struggle for the soul of Eastern 
Asia—with consequences in India and 
elsewhere which may one day cause us 
to curse the memory of the men who let 
us down, together with the League, in 
the autumn of 1931. Trouble in Europe 
may come, should Great Britain continue 
to lack a peace policy, by repercussion 
from a clash in the Far East; and we 
may take it as an axiom that, just as 
the Japanese example in first flouting 
and then withdrawing from the League 
influenced decisively both the course of 
affairs in Germany and the German 
withdrawal from Geneva, so a very close 
understanding will be maintained be- 
tween Berlin and Tokio throughout the 
calculable future. 

What, then, should British policy be? 
Short of attempting suicidal isolation 
or of relapsing into specific alliances and 
international rivalry in armaments, I am 
persuaded that there can be no British 
foreign policy worth speaking of, nor 
security for the British Commonwealth, 
until this country has made up its mind 
not to be neutral in favor of any assail- 
ant actual or prospective, of the world’s 
peace, be that assailant strong or weak, 
and to take the lead in organizing the 
forces of peace on this basis. We can- 
not police the world alone. As our 
armaments now stand, and in the ab- 
sence of a foreign policy, we might 
not even be able to police the British 
Commonwealth in the sense of defending 
it successfully against attack. But in 
taking the lead of the nations that hate 
war, and may in time learn to love peace, 
Great Britain could, and should, save 
Europe and the world from the threat 
embodied in the consistent policy of 
Nazi Germany, and bring that policy to 
naught. For, at a moment when much 
is uncertain and few things are plain, 
two truths stand out. The first is that 
Germany will not dare to carry out her 
program if there is a reasonable pros- 
pect that the attempt would fail. The 
second is that, unless there be a British 
foreign policy of the sort I have de- 
scribed, publicly stated and nationally 
supported, we and the other nations of 
Europe will drift toward disaster only to 
find, on the morrow, that western liberal 
civilization belongs to the past. 


Russia Seeks Peace 


By Karl Radek in 
Foreign Affairs. 


D™= the Soviet Union need war in 
order to build up socialism? It does 
not. Certain capitalist circles in foreign 
countries have stubbornly asserted since 
the Soviet Union was founded that it 
would seek a solution of its difficulties 
in war; these assertions are repudiated 
by the history of the Soviet Union dur- 
ing its sixteen years of life. Even at the 
moment when we were particularly ill- 
equipped to undertake the building-up 
of socialism, immediately after we had 
assumed governmental responsibilities, 


Continued on page 58 
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e@@ Outstanding Plays 


ETROPOLITAN entertainment has al- 

ways leaned heavily on the legiti- 
mate theater. But during the past few 
seasons Hollywood’s celluloid hybrids 
have. stolen Broadway’s major honors. 
This winter, however, the trek is re- 
versed. Hollywood’s choicest box-office 
“names” are revisiting the old home- 
stead. Helen Hayes, Paul Muni, Laura 
Hope Crews, Walter Huston, Miriam 
Hopkins, Lionel Barrymore, Ann Hard- 
ing, Al Jolson, Mary Boland, Katharine 
Hepburn, the Marx Brothers, and others 
well known to the films are appearing, 
or hope to appear, on the Great White 
Way this season. There are more good 
plays to be seen in Manhattan today 
than for several years. Space precludes 
mention of other than the most deserv- 
ing of them. 


Ah, Wilderness! 


Play by Eugene O'Neill. Presented 
by the Theatre Guild. 


cue things are hap>ening to our 
industries, our currency, our political 
ideals. We are at once mapping-out a 
new social structure and escaping with 
nostalgic gratitude into our past. Re- 
peal has aided the expansive movement 
instituted by Mae West. And so Eugene 
O’Neill, always the purveyor of startling 
innovations, leads the way back to the 
solace of pleasant memories, with “Ah, 
Wilderness!” It is a simple domestic 
comedy, set in Connecticut in the early 
1900s. Without elaborate plot, and de- 
void of epigram and wisecrack, the play 
relates the complications of youth’s com- 
ing of age in a garden of pruderies. 
George M. Cohan, as the compassionate 
father of a very trying family, drops all 
his usual bag of tricks and gives perhaps 
the season’s finest performance. Elisha 
Cook, Jr., as an adolescent whose sen- 
sitivity is vastly heightened by avid 
perusal of Wilde and Swinburne, makes 
life distressingly complicated for his 
puritanical mother (Marjorie Marquis) 
and sundry other relatives including an 
uncle (Gene Lockhart) whose sole dis- 
tinction’ is his constant drunkenness. 


There is no flare into the tragic icon-— 


oclasm of “Strange Interlude” or “Dy- 
namo”. Instead, there is a Booth Tark- 
ington sort of tenderness and a very 
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Offers ... 


human comprehension. Its success 
marks a major victory for the “old- 
fashioned” emotions. 


The Green Bay Tree 


Play by Mordaunt Shairp. Pre- 
sented by Jed Harris. 


bg is distinctly not an adaptation of 
Bromfield’s novel by the same name. 
It is an importation direct from London. 
As played by a largely British cast, its 
story of sex-aberration is told with com- 
mendable honesty, and without smirks, 
symbols, or abstractions. Warning: 
Don’t take your less_ sophisticated 
friends. They will either see the play’s 
point and be discomfited, or not see it 
and be considerably baffled. It is a story 
of a weakling, a precious exquisite raised 
in the elaborate hot-house of an effem- 
inate epicene, an elderly Mr. Dulcimer 
(James Dale) who had purchased him 
as a boy from his father. The youth 
Julian (made starkly real by Laurence 
Olivier) has never known financial 
worry. Yet by some strange fluke he 
retains enough manhood to fall in love 
with a lady-veterinarian (played by Jill 
Esmond). He attempts escape to the 
home of his repentent father (O. P. 
Heggie). But years of vo'uptuous living 
bring him back to Dulcimer. His final 
struggle against the older man’s spell 
constitutes one of the season’s great 
dramatic scenes. 


Mary of Scotland 


Play by Maxwell Anderson. Pre- 
sented by the Theatre Guild. 


EW wHO sAwWw “What Price Glory” 

would have predicted that one of its 
co-authors, Maxwell Anderson, would 
create such a play as “Mary of Scot- 
land”. It is the tragic tale of Mary 
Stuart, the young girl fresh from warm 
and open-hearted France returned to 
her dour Scotland, there to be engulfed 
gradually by the subtle machinations of 
Queen Elizabeth, herself young in years 
but old in Machiavellian methods of pro- 
tecting her throne. It is drama in the 
great tradition, the tradition of Shakes- 
peare, full with rich, tragic emotion. A 
pageant of heroes not less human for 
all their splendid trappings, “Mary of 
Scotland” demonstrates the power and 
beauty of the English language, and 


Ewing Galloway 


By GEORGE BRANDT 


justifies the cause of romantic drama. 
Helen Hayes, as Mary of Scotland, is 
thunderously regal in scorn and Stuart 
pride when confronted by Elizabeth, her 
unknown enemy. Helen Mencken de- 
picts a believable Elizabeth. Philip Mer- 
ivale, as the fire-and-brimstone Earl of 
-Bothwell (Mary’s lover and only true 
defender among the powers of two 
courts) plays his important role with a 
grand manner satisfyingly allowable in 
such a spectacle. “Mary of Scotland” 
again brings grandeur to Broadway. 


Men in White 


Play by Sidney Kingsley. Pre- 
sented by the Group Theatre 
and Sidney Harmon—James R. 


Uliman. 


oy EN IN WuitTe” should be seen, if but 

for the fact that not a few term 
it the finest play of the year. Staged 
with almost diabolically photographic 
skill, its various scenes, such as the 
operating room, make one fairly smell 
ether. As acted with unusual coordina- 
tion by Alexander Kirkland, Margaret 
Barker, Luther Adler, J. Edward Brom- 
berg, and others, the play is a triumph 
for the Group Theatre ideal of theatrical 
production. A talented young interne is 
faced by the necessity of either devoting 
his life solely to the glory of medicine, 
or reserving a considerable portion for 
the young lady he happens to love. Un- 
fortunately, she feels that his extra-cur- 
ricular activities are of more consequence 
than his work. The interne in despera- 
tion turns to a less exacting nurse. 
Author Kingsley is dogmatic in his pic- 
ture, and to me “Men in White” lacks 
the complete dimensions of actuality, 
utterly sincere as it is. Few will decide 
to become medicos on the basis of this 
play: the odds against other than self- 
less happiness are shown to be over- 
whelming. See this play if you can trust 
your stomach, and if you enjoy talking 
about your operation. 


@ OTHER PLAYS worth seeing include 
“Peace on Earth”, by George Sklar and 
Albert Maltz, an anti-war drama power- 
fully written for the most part and ably 
acted; “The Lake”, with Katharine Hep- 
burn, a production that will attract 
movie admirers especially, though add 
little to the suddenly-acquired laurels 
of la Hepburn; “Tobacco Road”, in 
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which Henry Hull gives an enviable 
performance as chief among Erskine 
Caldwell’s popular “poor white” degen- 
erates; “The Pursuit of Happiness”, 
a comedy of love between blankets, or 
the consequences arising from the old 
Colonial custom of “bundling”; “Her 
Master’s Voice”, a comedy including in 
its cast Roland Young and Laura Hope 
Crews; “Jezebel”, a somewhat mawkish 
tale of the traditional South, with 
Miriam Hopkins, and a wild farce called 
“She Loves Me Not.” 


@@e@ Noteworthy Musicals 


The Ziegfeld Follies 


A revue in two acts. Produced 
by the Shuberts, by arrangement 
wth Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld (Billie 
Burke). 


oe LONG YFARS of glamorous edi- 
tions, “Ziegfeld Follies” has become 
both a trade name and a monument to 
its creator who has passed on. With 
such box-office draws as Fannie Brice, 
Willie and Eugene Howard, Everett 
Marshall, Jane Froman, Patricia Bow- 
man, and a host of others, and all per- 
forming in fine fettle, the current edition 
is an offering well worth your time. 
Packed with sketches and songs by 
America’s best, the “Follies” has vital 
beauty, pungent satire, and satisfying 
variety, even though it is hardly the 
“Follies” of the past. Miss Brice sing- 
ing “Soul-Saving Sadie”, and doing a 
fan dance as Countess Dubinsky work- 
ing for Minsky, and Will Howard as the 
President of Cuba, join the gallery of 
expert impersonations in a season re- 
plete with them. There is tawdry mag- 
nificence in several of the scenes, sug- 
gesting that the standardized Broadway 
touch may have crept in. 


As Thousands Cheer 


A musical revue by Irving Berlin 
and Moss Hart. Presented by 
Sam H. Harris. 


OTHING IN TOWN is so completely 

malicious as this exceedingly smart 
and witty revue, including in its roster 
Marilyn Miller, Clifton Webb, Helen 
Broderick, and Ethel Waters. The Roose- 
velt Revolution has made us all aware 
of the political scene as never before, 
and upon this awareness is ably built 
“As Thousands Cheer”. Nothing is 
sacred to its satirists, and Clifton Webb’s 
impersonations of Doug Fairbanks, Jr., 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., and Mahatma 
Gandhi mark the ultimate in urbane 
statue-smashing. Altogether, “As Thou- 
sands Cheer” is as sane and well-balanced 
a revue as has come our way in many 
moons. It gives the unadulterated low- 
down on almost everything, with ever- 
lively wit and appropriate musical ac- 
companiment. You cannot afford to 
miss it. 


® OTHER MUSICALS: “Roberta”, especial- 
ly for the ladies who like to wear the 
latest creations; Earl Carroll’s “Murder 
at the Vanities”, an unusual variation; 
and the Monte Carlo “Ballet Russe”, 
the first we have seen for many years. 
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eee Important Films 


Queen Christina 


Presented by 
Mayer. 


Metro - Goldwyn- 


| ie Is A Goop year for rulers, with a 
dictator in Washington and two queens 
holding court on Broadway: Helen 
Hayes as Mary Stuart, Greta Garbo as 
the strangest woman ever to occupy the 
Swedish throne. Rouben Mamoulian has 
made the film “Queen Christina” a thing 
of haunting beauty and excitement, and 
Garbo radiates her unique personality 
through montage and royal apartments, 
adding another memorable portrait to 
her long list. And once more Jack Gil- 
bert is with her. As Christina, reared 
like a boy and scandalizing her court 
with her frank hobnobking’ with 
courtiers, Garbo is well cast. Never be- 
fore or since did quite such a person 
shock continental royalty as did Chris- 
tina, living a racy man’s life in petti- 
coats. Garbo is eminently suited to play 
the role, and, parodoxically, manages to 
exude grandeur and sex-appeal as well. 
A picture well worth seeing, for all its 
minor shortcomings. 


@ OrHeR Fitms: “Design for Living”, 
though containing but one line of the 
original Coward dialogue; Eddie Cantor, 
in “Roman Scandals”, the funniest of all 
his films, for those who roll into the 
aisles at his eyes; “Going Hollywood”, 
with Marion Davies and Bing Crosby, 
an excellent musical; Katharine Hep- 
burn in “Little Women”, the picture that 
broke all records at Radio City; and 
whatever unusual foreign films may be 
playing at the Little Carnegie or the 
Fifth Avenue Playhouse. Visitors must 
not miss seeing the monstrous mognifi- 
cence of Radio City and its Music Hall, 
resembling more than anything else a 
dirigible hangar. 


@@@ Places to Go: 
Sights and Sounds 


Too FEW Visitors to Manhattan (or na- 
tive sons, for that matter) seem to realize 
that this is a seaport, and that a seaport 
cffers an infinite variety of entertain- 
ments quite aside from taking grog in 
a “low waterfront dive”. Not least 
among the city’s attractions is the 
nightly departure of great ocean liners. 
Nothing quite equals the excitement: 
crowds rushing madly from pier to 
gangplank and back again; long lines 
of glittering portholes cutting a path 
of light into the night; low moans of 
tugboats on their way to nose out the 
ship into the harbor and head her toward 
Southampton or Havre; bands playing; 
great heaps of flowers on spotless linen; 
dinner jackets everywhere; and the hys- 
teria of departure on every face. Each 
visit is a European tour in miniature, 
a thing worth remembering now that 
foreign exchange is against us. For those 
who take their seaport browsing seri- 
ously, there is the chain of supply-shops 
just East of lower Broadway: at Man- 
hattan’s tip, where you wi'l find all the 
salty paraphernalia of the sea: lanterns, 
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and long coils of rope, and strange ap- 
paratuses unknown to land. Here, too, 
you will discover the Seaman’s Institute, 
with announcements of missing: sailors 
from a dozen countries, admonitions to 
write home to mother, and a little chapel 
with an altar mural depicting the God 
of the high seas. Fraunces Tavern is 
close at hand, where our Colonial fore- 
bears gathered, and which still offers 
unexcelled repast for the traveler and 
the rare Manhattanite who really knows 
his own town, and wants more than 
mere food for his meals. 


@ AND SINCE we are down at the island’s 
tip, it might be well to have a drop or 
two of good old Pilsener. No place has 
so many famous newspaper columnists 
for patrons as Whyte’s, of 145 Fulton 
Street. For many years it has been a 
landmark of the town; an old English 
chophouse trans»lanted (like the pan- 
elled walls of an o-d Kent castle) to 
a resting-place among skyscrapers. Man- 
hattan is full of such landmarks, if you 
know where to look for them. 

Since repeal, hundreds of popular 
cafes have blossomed forth with gala 
renovations, most of them in the modern 
motif. The cocktail hour in leading 
hotels is rapidly supplanting that in 
private apartments. The Waldorf-As- 
toria, recognized as one of society’s 
stamping-grounds, has installed a gold 
and a silver bar (two), and the Commo- 
dore bar is equally popular. 


e@@e Exhibits, Conventions, 


Trade Shows 


@ New York is experiencing a renais- 
sance. Among art exhibits, there is a 
most comprehensive collection of fine 
manuscripts borrowed from the Morgan 
group, from the ninth to the sixteenth 
centuries. 

Another show worth seeing is the 
thirty-fifth annual exhibition of Amer- 
ican Miniature Painters, at Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries, February 6-17. The 
American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters has a showing of George de Forest 
Brush’s paintings and drawings. And 
you may see old New York views at the 
New York Historical Society. Brummer 
Gallery has an important Brancusi show. 


@ Conventions for February include 
the National Wholesale Paint Associa- 
tion meeting from the 19th to the 21st; 
E. Drake, 2201 New York Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., secretary. The New 
York Fraternal Congress also meets dur- 
ing February; Mamie E. Long, 760 Mott 
Avenue, New York, secretary. 


@ Amownc THE trade shows for the month 
are the International Heating and Venti- 
lating Exposition at Grand Central Pal- 
ace, February 5-9, and the Knitware 
Industrial Exposition, February 12-16, at 
the same exhibit hall. 

Discover some reason why you must 
make that trip to New York. Plays, 
films, musicals, supper clubs, exhibits, 
conferences, and trade shows, as well as 
all the countless strange sights and 
sounds that make Manhattan unique in 
the world, await you. 
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CRCHARD STREET (left) is typical of the two square mile tenement district of New York City's lower East Side. 


of CIVIC ACHIEVEMENTS 


In coSperation with the American Civic Association 
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With federal aid cities 


are hoping to destroy such houses and substitute low priced garden apartments like the Marshall Field development of Chicago (right). 


America Battles the Slums 


New EVERY American agrees 
that something should be 
done to clean up the slums. It is a 
paradox that the wealthiest nation in 
the world, admittedly paying the highest 
wages and proclaiming a superior living 
standard for its working classes, should 
tolerate slum areas worse than those of 
Europe. From New York to San Fran- 
cisco every city has its filthy, dilapidated 
buildings, crowded beyond decency with 
the families of the poor. Surveys have 
pointed out that these are the breeding 
places of crime and disease; private 
foundations have demonstrated that 
large-scale model tenements will bring 
a modest return on investment; city gov- 
ernments have admitted that the outlay 
for clinics, schools, and reformatories for 
the inhabitants of the slums vastly ex- 
ceeds income from taxes. Yet until 1933, 
save for a few private enterprises, little 
had been done to improve matters. 

In the past eleven months many mu- 
nicipal and private organizations have 
attempted to borrow Federal funds to 
finance model housing projects. One 
notable loan of $8,075,000 was made to the 
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Fred F. French Company to demolish the 
“lung” block in New York City’s lower 
East Side and replace the germ-infested 
tenements with garden apartments to be 
rented at rates within reach of the 
white-collar class. Loans of the housing 
division of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration to the total amount of $48,571,000 
are financing similar experiments in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 
However, it was the more recent drive 
against unemployment, an effort to 
stimulate the moribund building trades, 
and Secretary Perkins’ exposure of the 
deplorable living conditions among 
nearly a third of the population that 
finally spurred the Government to large- 
scale action. In October the PWA set 
up an Emergency Housing Corporation 
with a capital of $100,000,000. Although 
the fund has not been distributed at the 
date of writing, it is presumed that the 
bulk will be used for slum clearance. 
In compliance with specifications of 
this corporation, state legislatures are 
hastening to create the accepted type of 
housing authorities. Approved municipal 
plans under these authorities may re- 





ceive a 30 per cent grant, as well as 
loans, to carry on their work. Cities are 
warned, however, that politics and graft 
will not be tolerated, and any hint of 
corruption may lead the Government to 
withdraw support. 

Among the cities which have already 
opened warfare on slums are Detroit, 
Boston, Toledo, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, New York and Indianapolis. 
If plans materialize, twenty cities will be 
affected by the Government’s double- 
headed drive against unemployment and 
bad housing. The projects undertaken 
bear many points of similarity. In gen- 
eral less than 50 per cent of the land 
purchased will be covered by buildings. 
Ample air and light, bathing facilities, 
heat, and garden space will be provided. 


NY CONSIDERATION of the slum 
problem naturally raises two 
questions: Why are American slums 
worse than European? And why does 
the highly-paid American worker have 
to live in such squalor? 
In the United States cities sprang up 
rapidly in response to the phenomenal 
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growth of industry. For generations 
successive waves of immigrants came to 
fill the demand for labor. These new- 
comers asked for little beyond she!ter in 
the land of promise. Speculators bought 
run-down single-family houses, whose 
owners had long since moved into more 
fashionable neighborhoods, and however 
unsuited to the purpose, converted them 
into multiple-family dwellings. Fre- 
quently a single toilet served many ten- 
ants; water was drawn from a common 
tap in the hall, and there was no central 
heat. As taxes rose it was found profit- 
able to build additional frame tenements 
to the rear of these old houses, and 
outdoor toilets in the back yards. When 
there is little expenditure for upkeep, 
and small quarters for large families, 
even low rents—if numerous enough— 
bring profits. To the shame of the cities, 
many of these buildings, now in an ad- 
vanced stage of decay, are still occupied. 


ao than the converted pri- 
vate houses, however, are the 
so-called old-law tenements which did 
not permit decent living even when they 
were new. Black halls, common toilets, 
no baths, hot water or heat, windowless 
rooms sun-baked to an unbelievable de- 
gree in summer and freezing in’ winter, 
these ill-smelling rookeries are a men- 
ace and disgrace to civilization. 

The immigrants who once lived in 
them soon moved on to make room for 
others. Today there are few immigrants, 
and many American families live out 
their entire lives in this unwholesome 
environment. An eighteen-month rec- 
ord of crime in Detroit revealed that 40 
per cent of the murders were committed 
in a small slum section of that city. 
The “lung” block in New York City 
gained its name because of the number of 
its tenants who contracted tuberculosis. 

Nor are these conditions confined to 
large cities. Mill towns, mining towns, 
and suburbs too frequently offer the 
same sunless houses to their poor, while 
the shack towns of the unemployed pre- 
sent a more recent problem. 

The present crusade is a world move- 
ment. From Scotland to Turkey gov- 
ernments have come to the conclusion 
that slums are too costly to be allowed 
to survive. While Americans continued 
to live in slums, American loans were 
helping foreign governments to provide 
model apartments for European workers. 
Today it is questionable whether the 
European with his smaller wages, but 
protected by old-age and unemployment 
insurance, and provided with good 
dwellings, is not better off than his 
envied American cousin. 

A series of surveys both private and 
public in the past decade set $1800 as a 
minimum income for a family of five on 
which to maintain a decent standard of 
life and health in the United States. 
Considering the average yearly wages 
of large groups of mill, railroad, and 
factory workers, it was discovered that 
nearly a third of the families of the 
country fell woefully below this mini- 
mum even in prosperous times. The 
second-hand Fords and silk stockings of 
the working people led the casual ob- 
server to believe that the laborer and 
clerk were spending surplus income on 
luxuries. He did not stop to think that 
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perhaps these luxuries had become 
necessities to the man or woman who 
would hold his job. Families living on 
$900 a year—there are multitudes of 
them—have no choice but to seek the 
lowest-priced living quarters available, 
and there is no margin for savings. 

Whenever government enters a field 
which has hitherto been reserved to pri- 
vate entrepreneurs the cry goes up: un- 
fair competition. Real estate interests 
point out that there are plenty of vacant 
flats and houses in the tenement dis- 
tricts at the present time. Why create 
a further housing surplus by building 
more? How can the private landlord 
compete with rents of tax-free properties, 
or projects financed by grants and gov- 
ernment loans? The answer is that 
probably they cannot—and certainly not 
while real estate is held for speculation. 
At the same time it has been proved 
that slum clearance cannot be accom- 
plished by individual initiative. It is of 
necessity a government prerogative 
whether in Glasgow, Berlin, Constanti- 
nople, or Chicago. There is not enough 
money in low-class model housing to 
attract private investors. 

The question then boils down to 
whether it is better to protect the land- 
lords and mortgage holders, or to at- 
tempt to shield a large class of citizens 
from moral degradation, disease, and 
crime. The answer is in the lap of the gods. 


P epee objection which must be 
faced by enthusiasts is the fact 
that most of the projects now under con- 
struction will be too expensive for the 
poorest Americans. In New York a 
large percentage of families formerly oc- 
cupying the lung block found quarters 
in other old-law houses which were de- 
clared unfit for human habitation as 
long ago as 1900. Asked if they would 
move into Knickerbocker Village—the 
name of the new development—when it 
is completed, they expressed a desire to 
do so but only 3 of the 386 families said 
that they could afford the higher rents. 
Possibly the rents of Municipal projects 
partially financed by grants will meet 
the need of the lowest income group as 
is intended by the Emergency Housing 
Corporation. The Government, as work 
progresses, may find it possible to make 
up the deficit from low rentals, in the 
form of a direct subsidy. Such pro- 
cedure has been followed abroad. No 
one can deplore the demolition of the 
slums, but doubtless many voices will be 
raised in protest against any course the 
Government decides to follow. 
However right or wrong the objec- 
tions may be, the crusade is under way. 
Authorities are being established from 
coast to coast; surveys of conditions are 
being made; plans are being submitted 
for Federal approval. In New York 
Mayor LaGuardia has appointed Langdon 
Post, civic leader and former Assistant 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tor, as Tenement House Commissioner 
with the avowed purpose of dealing a 
death blow to the slums. Activity in 
Cleveland is converting that city into a 
laboratory for better housing. America 
may have been slow to battle the slums, 
but with characteristic energy she is 
preparing to do a thorough job. 
—KATHERINE PALMER. ~ 
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Cincinnati's 
Model Government 


preaees record for 1933 is a 
feather in the cap of the city- 
manager plan of government. The city 
started this New Year with a balance of 
$4,000,000 in its exchequer. A 5 per cent 
cut in the wages of municipal employees 
has been restored, but city expenses in 
general have been pared $2,000,000 since 
1931. Cincinnati has had a non-partisan 
city manager for eight years. Charles P. 
Taft, son of the late President and Chief 
Justice, and resident of Cincinnati, has 
just published a book on the fight for 
good government in his city. It is a fasci- 
nating narrative describing the war on 
boss rule and the emergence of a model 
system. The book is called “City Man- 
agement: the Cincinnati Experiment,” 
and is published by Farrar & Rinehart. 


Medical Experiment 
At New Orleans 


EDICAL CARE at the rate of $9 

yearly has been inaugurated 
by the five private hospitals of the city 
of New Orleans. The plan followed is 
similar to that recommended by the 
American Hospital Association and has 
been tried on a small scale at Thuro 
Infirmary... Groups of ten or more em- 
ployees may subscribe, paying their fees 
to a corporation set up by the hospitals, 
When ill, the patient chooses his own 
hospital and charges are paid by the 
corporation. The care is limited to three 
weeks hospitalization for ordinary ill- 
nesses. Sickness from tuberculosis, men- 
tal, and quarantinable diseases is not 
included. The move was precipitated by 
a row over plans to increase the free and 
private services of Charity Hospital. 


Kentucky's 
Lincoln Memorial 


ENTuCKY has established a state 

park near Springfield as a 
memorial to Abraham Lincoln and his 
pioneer ancestors. A reproduction of 
the cabin of Lincoln’s grandfather has 
been erected on the original site on Lin- 
coln’s Run, a branch of Beech Fork, 
and has been furnished with old family 
possessions and copies of those listed in 
the pioneer tax appraisal. Nearby an 
original log house built by Francis Berry 
in 1785 is being repaired. This cabin 
has been identified as the early home of 
Nancy Hanks. A monument marks the 
place where Lincoln’s grandfather was 
killed by Indians. 


@ ¢ THE THIRD PLANETARIUM in the 
United States is now under construction 
at New York City. Plans approved by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
brought a loan of $650,000 to defray 
building costs, and a gift of $150,000 from 
Charles Hayden provides for an artifi- 
cial heaven and scientific instruments. 
The building is a part of the American 
Museum of Natural History and is to be 
called the Hayden Planetarium. Details 
of the project were presented in the 
July issue of this magazine. The Phila- 
delphia planetarium was named for 
Samuel Fels, and that at Chicago for 
Max Adler. 
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Continued from page 12 
Seventy-second Congress, with the hoard- 
ing and bank panic that ushered in his 
administration. 

Our support of the President’s endeavors 
in these editorial comments carries with 
it no bias of partisanship. Republicans 
are also loyal citizens. The country is 
going to come through its troubles; and 
the grumblers and critics will not hesitate 
to take their full share of the benefits. 

The Constitution of the United States 
consists, first, of a plan for distributing 
functions between nation and states. It 
does not create a nation, but it recog- 
nizes the national existence as a fact 
established by the Revolution. The Con- 
stitution, in the second place, provides a 
plan of national government, with coor- 
dinate branches. In the third place, it 
provides various safeguards relating to 
the rights and duties of citizens as such. 

Certainly the states are not complain- 
ing that their rights and powers have been 
usurped by a dictatorship at Washington. 
They are grateful for the help they are 
receiving, and are fully aware that their 
constitutional position has not been im- 
paired. As for the framework of the 
national government, it is merely absurd 
to assert that the President has arrogated 
to himself any power by means of which 
he is subordinating Congress on the one 
hand, or the federal courts on the other. 

It is highly desirable in our democracy 
that the ordinary citizen should give a 
reasonable amount of his time and effort 
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to the study of the problems and policies 
of government. But the most practical 
service that the average voter can per- 
form is to inquire sharply into the quali- 
fications of the men for whom he is 
asked to vote as his representatives. 
The plain citizen will have no chance to 
vote for or against silver, or gold, or tariff 
changes, or public works, or revisions of 
the NRA system. He should be inter- 
ested in all these things, but at the pres- 
ent time he has no reason to be worried 
about them, much less to be alarmed. 
If he is a Democrat he should concern 
himself to know that he is represented by 
men in Congress who will codperate with 
the President. If he is a Republican, he 
should demand that his party’s represen- 
tatives at Washington refuse to be ob- 
structive for merely partisan reasons. 


Listening THE PRESIDENT’S 
toa President's Message on January 3 
Message was delivered in per- 


son before the two 
houses of Congress in joint session. It 
was not the usual report to Congress upon 
matters of government business, although 
it made reference to various questions. 
Perhaps the principal reason for giving 
the annual message in the form of a 
speech lay in the opportunity to broad- 
cast it, and thus allow the nation to hear 
the President’s voice as clearly as if mil- 
lions of listeners were among those pres- 
ent in the chamber on Capitol Hill. 

It was to reassure the country and to 
strengthen his hold upon public opinion, 
no less than to feel himself in personal 
touch with the legislators, that the Presi- 
dent made his way from the White House 
to the assemblage of law-makers. He left 
particular subjects to be dealt with in 
succeeding messages. Regarding banks, 
unemployment, forming of industrial 
groups under codes, agricultural recovery, 
and the adoption of long-time national 
planning, the President spoke with an 
enthusiasm and an air of full conviction 
that would have seemed utopian and vis- 
ionary, even as recently as the campaign 
of 1932. 

The government cannot do these fine 
things for the people unless the people 
are prepared to have them done. And 
they cannot be thus prepared if they are 
merely waiting in passive mood for the 
Roosevelt policies to confer the promised 
blessings. It is quite as true now as ever 
before that individuals and families have 
to work out their own salvation. But 
these are not pioneer times, with scanty 
population and undeveloped resources. 























By Hutton, in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
"OH, SAY CAN YOU SEE——" 


Private initiative must be encouraged 
everywhere, but now, more than in earlier 
times, the general conditions have to be 
ordered and arranged by governmental 
or other collective agencies. 


DANGER ALWAYS lies 
in the selfish schemes 
of organized bodies 
of people who are 
proposing to use mass pressure to obtain 
advantages for themselves, at the expense 
of everybody else. The aims and meth- 
ods of organized labor, under certain con- 
ditions, may not be detrimental to the 
general welfare. But when organized 
trades, having no other basis for common 
action—having no coherence as among 
the separate unions—maintain paid lob- 
bies at the seat of government, with no 
principle at stake, but for narrowly selfish 
reasons, harm is likely to result rather 
than good. 

If the “brotherhoods” had been able to 
secure their full demands, the railroad 
system of the United States would before 
this time have been thrown into bank- 
ruptcy, with the result that the wage 
earners would have been losers in the end. 
It is now proposed by leaders of these 
“brotherhoods” that the government vir- 
tually confiscate the railroads, in order 
to furnish permanent employment at high 
wages to twice as many men as are 
needed. It is further proposed that these 
workers shall have full pay while re- 
stricted to a six-hour day, or thirty hours 
a week. 


Railroad 
Labor's 
New Demands 
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It is time for the owners of railroads 
to ask seriously why they should not 
be allowed to have some return upon 
their investments. Railroads, public utili- 
ties, great industries like that of petro- 
leum—-these require a certain measure of 
government supervision and regulation. 
This is conceded on all sides. But Presi- 
dent Roosevelt certainly must be far from 
wishing to have the railroads operated by 
a government bureaucracy. As for light- 
ing and power companies, public opera- 
tion has so little justification (from the 
standpoint of sound economies and poli- 
cies) that the present tendency in that 
direction is not likely to go very far. 

It was perhaps inevitable that some 
enterprises of this character should be 
lobbied through Congress, under the dis- 
guise of emergency public works to 
create employment. In due time they 
will have to meet the double tests of 
efficiency and competition. 


PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
We Learn ° 

VELT’s budget mes- 
to Read sage was transmitted 
in Billions 6 


to Congress on the 
second day of the session. Most people 
read bold headlines in the newspapers, 
but do not study statistical tables, or read 
columns of explanatory text. The New 
York Times, in bold lines across half the 
front page, put it in this way on the 
morning of January 5: ‘‘Roosevelt Spend- 
ing $10,569,006,967 to June 30; New 
Borrowing 6 Billion, plus 4 Billion to 
Retire Maturities”. With a similar dis- 
play, the Herald Tribune statement was 
as follows: “Roosevelt to Spend 10 Bil- 
lon for Recovery, Borrow 60% of It by 
July 1, Balance Budget in ’36”. Wall 
Street was reported as painfully shocked 
by these startling disclosures. But the 
stock market after a few hours recovered 
its composure, and the country as a 
whole was not disconcerted. 

Most of the expenditure had already 
been incurred, or definitely arranged. 
Four billions represent early refunding 
operations. By the first of July, when 
the fiscal year ends, Uncle Sam will have 
borrowed again just about as much as 
had been paid off during the years of 
surplus revenue, under Mr. Mellon’s ad- 
ministration of the Treasury. We will 
have come through the terrific strain of 
the past year and a half with a public 
debt scarcely larger than that which 
existed when war expenditures ceased. At 
the end of another fiscal year, the Presi- 
dent estimates a further debt increase of 
two billions, bringing the total up to 
nearly thirty-two billions. Our entire 
outlay for the recovery effort will not 
be much greater than the sums that Eu- 
rope owes our government but refuses 
to pay. 

The new budget conveniently draws a 
line between the regular costs of govern- 
ment and the great sums advanced to 
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finance the RFC, the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, and the various other 
forms of recovery and relief outlay. One 
good result of the crisis has been the 
reduction of the ordinary budget by 
about 25 per cent. Enough can be saved 
by cutting extravagance and waste out 
of regular expenditures not only to pay 
the interest upon ten or twelve billions 
of new public debt, but also to provide 
for the rapid retirement of the principal. 


AFTER ABOUT two 
Budgets years more, in Presi- 
Will Balance dent Roosevelt’s opin- 
on, we shall have 
ceased to borrow, and the public debt 
will stand for a time at about thirty- 
three billions. With business recovery, 
and with continued economy in the ordi- 
nary costs of government, it will not be 
difficult to carry this public indebtedness 
—and also to provide for its reduction 
at the rate of at least half a billion a 
year—without adding any new and bur- 
densome forms of taxation. 

The larger industries of the country 
are not finding the government a dis- 
agreeable or a dictatorial partner. As 
we have stated in these pages again and 
again, it had formerly been assumed that 
our capitalized industries had so much 
momentum and vitality that the country 
was suffering no great injury through the 
rather dirty political game of “trust 
busting”. But, in point of fact, ours was 
the only government in the world, great 
or small, that was proceeding on the 
assumption that the business enterprises 
that gave employment to millions of 
citizens were violating laws, were acting 
in restraint of trade, and were properly 
subject to criminal prosecution. 

The government has found a new and 
better way of associating itself with these 
industries, and it is no longer trying to 


Soon 
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break them down. This alone is a re- 
form that is likely to prove valuable 
enough to offset the total amount that 
the President will spend under his au- 
thority to promote recovery. 


MEANWHILE, another 


a — major industry, under 
iakakiy strictly governmental 


auspices, has rapidly 
taken form during the past two months. 
Prohibition had its fair chance as a 
national experiment, and it failed dis- 
astrously. The federal government will 
use the power of taxation to exercise in- 
directly a wide control over the liquor 
industry that has been restored to the 
states through repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Distilleries will pay the 
federal government two dollars a gallon 
on whiskey, breweries will pay moder- 
ately upon beer, and the wine producers 
will not find the revenue taxes at all 
severe. It is not intelligent to ignore the 
fact that the law-defying traffic in 
alcoholic beverages had assumed gigantic 
proportions. It had entered partnership 
with many other forms of criminality. 
Many a citizen has found it going some- 
what “against the grain” to witness the 
acceptance in New York of certain well- 
known speakeasies by the new licensing 
authorities as entitled to permanent 
recognition, with their premises and 
paraphernalia in full commission. Yet it 
is probable that they will now conform 
to the law, and aid in its general enforce- 
ment. The licensing boards, everywhere, 
will have to deal with facts as they find 
them, taking account of the present and 
the future, rather than of the past. 

A Virginia legislator, Hon. Wilbur C. 
Hall, explains for our readers in the 
present number the well-considered ar- 
rangements that have been worked out at 
Richmond for the control of the liquor 
traffic, from the standpoint of the well- 
being of society. A board of control will 
have full authority. There will be no 
saloons. 


An Orderly CiTIZENS WHO op- 
System posed prohibition re- 
Konenitad peal will be strangely 


misguided if now they 
attempt to disparage or hamper efforts 
of the national and local authorities to 
substitute a regulated and orderly liquor 
traffic for the racketeering and law- 
breaking system that had prevailed for a 
number of years. There will remain a 
wide difference of view as regards the 
harmfulness of the use of alcoholic drinks. 
But all well-informed people will readily 
admit that honestly made liquors are 
less harmful than the poisonous synthetic 
drinks that were made by the racketeers 
and distributed by the bootleggers. 
Drinks of high alcoholic content are 
heavily taxed under the law that was 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
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on January 5, by vote of 388 in the 
affirmative and only 5 in the negative. 
The concurrence of the Senate soon 
afterwards was hastened in order to end 
the delay that was costing the govern- 
ment more than half a million dollars a 
day. Mr. Joseph H. Choate, Jr., of New 
York, had been previously named as 
Alcohol Control Administrator. 

The liquor tax bill, as passed, did not 
deal with rates of duty on imported bev- 
erages. Congress recognized the pref- 
erence Of President Roosevelt for the 
plan of bargaining with foreign countries, 
separately, in order to obtain better con- 
ditions for American exports in exchange 
for the admission of whiskeys, wines, 
and other alcoholic drinks to the United 
States. It is by no means certain that 
such a system of special treaties -would 
be more advantageous in the end than the 
fixing of general tariff rates. France and 
other countries have been counting upon 
large sales of various kinds of liquor in 
the American market. But the United 
States can easily produce more beer, 
whiskey, and wine than the domestic 
market requires. 


PASSAGE OF THE liquor 


be a bill gave opportunity 
War Debts in the House for some 


sharp allusions to the 
failure of France and other countries to 
show concern about their indebtedness to 
the United States. A considerable num- 
ber of Congressmen indicated willingness 
to prohibit the importation of cham- 
pagne and other beverages from France. 
One member proposed that a fee of $500 
be prescribed for the issuance of pass- 
ports to Americans who were intending 
to visit countries in default upon their 
debts. President Roosevelt had informed 
Congress that a special message on these 
foreign obligations would be transmitted 
by -the Executive at a later date, and 
Congressmen as a whole were willing to 
await the President’s convenience as re- 
gards that subject. 

But it would be a mistake to think 
that either house of Congress has taken 
seriously the far-fetched reasoning of the 
propagandists to the effect that Europe’s 
debts, which have to be paid to the in- 
vestors by somebody, ought to be cheer- 
fully assumed—not merely in part but in 
toto—by American taxpayers. It is still 
the general belief in France and England 
that their governments can always, in one 
way or in another, secure enough influence 
in the United States to make merely 
American points of view unpopular in the 
higher circles of society, of finance, and 
of academic life. Europe likes American 
money; and certain Americans like Eu- 
ropean favor and recognition. It hap- 
pens that the anonymous American 
taxpayer has to carry the load. 

When the bill came up in the Senate, 
on January 10, an Amendment was 
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By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune © 


“GO AROUND TO THE BACK DOOR!" 


adopted putting heavy liquor penalty 
taxes on imports from debt-defaulting 
nations. Under urgent pressure from the 
White House, this amendment was re- 
scinded on the following day. It had 
caused a few hours of disillusionment in 
London and Paris, which may or may 
not serve a useful purpose. 


Mr. Hu tv’s vIsiT to 


South : : 
Aastone South America seems 
Rakelions to have produced 


agreeable results in 
the form of improved good-will. What 
can be done through special negotiations 
to increase trade between the United 
States and the South American countries 
is yet to be ascertained. It has been 
known for some time that President 
Roosevelt would ask Congress to give 
him exceptional authority over the nego- 
tiation of bilateral treaties. Our South 
American trade, during the last year or 
two, has amounted to about 20 per cent 
of its value in 1920, when prices were 
high and volume at the maximum. Our 
foreign trade was over-expanded after the 
war, and we should rebuild it carefully, 
with regard to the best interests of all 
concerned. Difficulties are greatly in- 
creased by fluctuating monetary conditions 
in the South American republics, as else- 
where. The products of Argentina are 
mainly agricultural, and to admit them 
at New York on favorable reciprocity 
terms would meet with opposition from 
our own farming interests. There may 
be some recovery of our foreign trade in 
sight, but no one has yet indicated actual 
opportunities for much improvement, ex- 
cept as we may trade upon the foreign 
demand for opportunity to sell alcoholic 
beverages in our market. 

There was strong expression at the 
Montevideo conference against interven- 
tion by one government in the affairs of 






another. If all the American republics 
were fairly equal in resources of territory 
and population, and in capacity for self- 
government, such generalizations in terms 
of international law would be harmless, 
though unnecessary. We have intervened 
in times past to help Cuba, Nicaragua, 
Haiti, and San Domingo in critical 
emergencies when there was urgent need 
to protect lives and to conserve property. 
We are free from all temptation to annex 
any of these regions, and the American 
marines have had no mission except that 
of helping the natives restore civil order, 
and run their own institutions. The 
Monroe Doctrine, as originally set forth 
more than a hundred years ago, merely 
informed Europe that the young Amer- 
ican republics were not to be reduced 
again to the status of European colonies, 
if we could help it. That was simply 
our own point of view. The Monroe 
Doctrine has been misstated and mis- 
understood, and re-explained many hun- 
dreds of times. It places no other coun- 
try under any restraint or obligation. So 
far as we are concerned, it is a tradition, 
but not a precept. 


OUR INTERVENTION in 

Our Cub hi . 
Responsibility si ig 3 : on 
to Cuba years ago, had nothing 


to do with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine but was based upon a state 
of facts that impelled us to support 
Cuba’s militant effort to secure inde- 
pendence. We took the determining part 
in assisting Cuba to establish a republic, 
and we protected her from European 
interference, and also from internal dis- 
erder. The so-called Platt Amendment 
to the Constitution adopted by Cuba was 
written by Elihu Root, then Secretary of 
War, and fostered by Senator Platt of 


Connecticut. Its purpose was to protect 


the orderly elements in Cuba in the 
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By Doyle, in the New York Evening Post 


SPIKING THE GUN THAT WAS AIMED AT 
THEIR HEADS 
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carrying on of a responsible form of gov- 
ernment. Cuba has recently passed 
through a succession of revolutionary 
movements, but we have seen no need of 
intervention. It is now proposed that we 
should give our consent to the repeal by 
the Cubans of this Amendment, which 
places upon us the moral obligation to 
assist Cuba in certain emergencies. 

The opinion was generally held in the 
United States for many years that this 
special relationship between Cuba and the 
United States was a good thing for both 
parties. It was associated with a 
reciprocity treaty that gave us a preferred 
place in the Cuban market, and that gave 
Cuban sugar a tariff rebate at our ports. 
We denied all imperialistic aims, yet the 
actual bond between Cuba and the United 
States was more real than any that now 
exists between Canada and Great Britain. 

There were many reasons why the 
economic relations between Cuba and the 
United States should have been extended 
to the point of complete and permanent 
trade reciprocity. To have admitted 
sugar free of duty from the distant 
Philippines, while maintaining a high duty 
on Cuban sugar, was something worse 
than a bad choice. We have come short 
of our duty to Cuba, and have thus 
destroyed our profitable trade with that 
island, and thrown immense American 
investments into hopeless bankruptcy. If 
the Cubans now decide deliberately that 
the Platt Amendment hampers them, it 
would seem that we should let them de- 
cide the question for themselves. They 
should have been taken inside of our 
tariff wall many years ago, as should 
some other of our neighbors. 

Senator Borah, in an able address last 
month before the Council on Foreign 
Relations in New York, declared himself 
ready to support Cuba in repealing the 
Platt Amendment. As a leading member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, his 
views are influential; and it is not likely 
that the President and the Secretary of 
State would discover any reason for op- 
posing a decision on this question in 
accord with Cuban sentiment. 


THE DEMAND for in- 


jag dependence on_ the 
a Problem part of Filipino poli- 


ticians has been so 
incessant that a simple-minded person 
might expect them to be happy when at 
last it is offered to them. But it seems 
that they wish it only at our expense. 
We are to give them access to our mar- 
kets on favorable terms, are to protect 
them in case of external danger, and in 
short, are to have responsibility without 
authority. Now that we have become 


reconciled to the idea of withdrawing 
from the Philippines, we are likely to find 
the abandonment of our sovereignty in 
that part of the world to be a puzzling 
and difficult process, even for Democrats. 
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While we are trying to disengage our- 
selves from our position of undisputed 
sovereignty in this great insular domain, 
Great Britain is making half-concealed 
endeavors to reéstablish imperial con- 
trol, of one kind or another, in countries 


) By Darling, io the Des ae ister 
HOW DIFFICULT IT IS TO MINISTER TO 
THE DESERVING 


that should long ago have shaken off am- 
biguous relationships. Thus Canada, be- 
sides giving tariff preferences and other 
advantages to a European government, 
has suddenly permitted the Tory ministry 
of England to confer titles of honor and 
distinction upon Canadian citizens, though 
that medieval practice had been properly 
discontinued some fifteen years ago, after 
Canadian protest. 


- IT BECAME EVIDENT 
before the middle of 
January that there 
was likely to be a 
continuance of the good relations between 
the White House and Congress that had 
prevailed last year in the short session. 
Appropriation bills on budget lines of 
economy were moving with gratifying 
speed. The President was following up 
his opening address by short messages 
dealing with one topic at a time. Liquor 
taxes had been put into effect .at once by 
concurring action of the Senate on Janu- 
ary 10. Farm credit bonds, on White 
House advice, to the extent of two bil- 
lion dollars were guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal, thus making them as marketable as 
any direct government obligations. Every- 
one knew that there would be differences 
of opinion about the extent to which the 
government ought to go in its monetary 
policies, but it was also well understood 
that the President’s experiments would 
not be seriously disturbed. 

The proposed St. Lawrence waterway, 
with its plans for navigation improvement 


St. Lawrence 
Waterway 
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and power development, forms no part 
of the emergency program for business 
recovery. It has been a subject of con- 
troversy for many years. As Governor 
of New York, Mr. Roosevelt became one 
of the foremost supporters of this scheme, 
chiefly through his interest in having the 
state develop and control the St. Law- 
rence water-power. In Minnesota and 
the Dakotas the entire interest has related 
itself to the shipment of wheat to Europe, 
by continuous water passage. The mis- 
take of the Northwest lies in the fact 
that there will be no American wheat 
moving to Europe when our agriculture 
becomes suitably adjusted. As for hydro- 
electric power, we have more development 
already than we can use. 

President Roosevelt sent a persuasive 
message to the Senate, on January 10, 
advocating the ratification of the treaty 
recently negotiated with Canada, pro- 
viding for joint completion of this St. 
Lawrence enterprise. Many Senators, 
led by Mr. Wagner of New York, are 
strongly opposed to any present commit- 
ment of this kind. In taking the view 
that the project is ill-considered, we are 
merely maintaining a position that we 
have held ever since the organized move- 
ment in its favor was urging its support 
with remarkable persistence—and with 
arguments that seemed to us, in large 
part, fallacious. 

There is no doubt in our minds as to 
the desirability of cultivating closer trade 
relations with Canada. But the proposed 
waterway is designed not to assist trade 
between the two halves of North America, 
but to make America still more subject 
to the commercial dominance of Europe. 
Canada’s present prosperity and future 
advancement are chiefly due to the fact 
that this federated democracy is situated 
on our side of the Atlantic, and stretches 
for three thousand miles along an un- 
fortified line that brings it into as close 
proximity to the United States as Scot- 
land of the lowland counties is to the 
northern part of England. If Scotland 
were entering into preferential trade rela- 
tions with the United States, and were 
sharply discriminating against England, 
there would be some loud speaking in 
Parliament and in the newspapers of 
Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere. 

Until proper trade relations are 
established by deliberate and far-seeing 
statesmanship between Washington and 
Ottawa, we should do well to postpone 
projects like the St. Lawrence waterway, 
that can perhaps serve the purposes of 
the British empire, but can bring only 
scant return to the people of the United 
States. Doubtless it is more the fault of 
narrow and short-sighted statesmanship at 
Washington than of imperialistic propa- 
ganda at Ottawa that the Canadians now 
turn their eyes toward Europe, seeming 
to forget that they live in North America 
like the rest of us. 
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The Year End Confirms Recovery Trend 


Government Aid Has 
Definite Limitations 


T= PAST MONTH is significant 
for a number of reasons. It 
brings to an end the first year since 1928 
during which a definite change in the 
material welfare of the nation has taken 
place, a year in which the trend of busi- 
ness has taken an unequivocal turn and 
is apparently headed upward for the 
next six months. According to the broad 
monthly gauge of business which the 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS maintains, the busi- 
ness tide is flowing in. December activ- 
ity expressed in terms of per cent of 
improvement is 4.5 per cent better than 
November, 9.4 per cent above last De- 
cember, and 25.7 per cent above the low 
point reached in March of the year. 


What is Prosperity? 


REAT as is our satisfaction with the 
improvement that has already taken 
place it is tempered by the fact that the 
general level of business is still more 
than 40 per cent beiow our normal. This 
base, which we have calculated as care- 
fully as our present state of statistical 
knowledge will permit, is the average 
level for the period 1919-1931. Possibly 
this is an illusory standard of prosperity. 
Perhaps a foreign commerce dependent 
largely upon extravagant investments in 
other countries and a domestic credit ex- 
pansion induced by new era theories and 
an exuberant optimism gave us an un- 
naturally high level of prosperity. Per- 
haps it is a level to which we have no 
right to expect to return. 


Expecting Miracles 


T business public has an understand- 
able but nevertheless unreasonable 
impatience with the progress of our eco- 
nomic convalescence. At the same time 
they have a flattering faith in the power 
of the Government to concoct synthetic 


prosperity in the silk hat of the New 
Deal. Certain precautionary observa- 
tions are necessary. The first is a de- 
flation of what can reasonably be ex- 
pected of government. NRA adminis- 
trators and government officials neither 
individually nor in the aggregate can 
work miracles. To suggest the magni- 
tude of the task it is only necessary to 
indicate that more than 50 million people 
in this country are eligible and willing 
to work. Hence even when such a 
Brobdingnagian measure as the CWA 
with its employment of 4 million work- 
ers is applied it accounts for only 8 per 
cent of the working population and only 
30 per cent of those actually out of work. 


Will Public Works 
Program Work? 


NOTHER FIELD in which the Govern- 

ment has resorted to extraordinary 
steps is construction. The total in- 
volved was approximately 3,000 million 
dollars which it was planned to expend 
over a period of two years. In the ag- 
gregate the sum is formidable and there 
is no denying that it is proving of ma- 
terial immediate value to the industry. 
Our index of construction during De- 
cember rose to 65 as compared to 48 
for November and 31 for December a 
year ago. Actual dollar volume of con- 
tracts let during the month was $207,- 
210,000 to be compared with $81,000,000 
for the same month in 1932. The pro- 
gram is beginning to work on all cyl- 
inders after months of exasperating 
delay. 


Normal Construction 


N SPITE of this, construction provides 

one of the best illustrations of the 
limitations of Government stimuli to 
business. The 3 billion dollar construc- 
tion fund spread over a period of two 
years means an average annual outlay 
of a billion and a half, substantial to be 
sure, but only a fraction of what the in- 
dustry requires for normal sustenance. 
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During the great golden age of construc- 
tion, 1924-1928, the industry averaged 
almost 10 billion a year. If it is too 
much to expect this to be normal 6 
billion dollars a year is certainly not too 
much. On this basis the Government 
program provides occupation for one- 
quarter of the industry’s capacity. 


Sound Economics 


and Public Works 


ye ininy difficulty is inherent in our 
form of government. The processes 
of recovery are economic. The sanc- 
tions for Government intercession are 
political. From the standpoint of sound 
economics the Government’s emergency 
contracts should be made less attractive 
than private contracts. They should be 
designed to afford some occupation until 
private demand has the opportunity and 
the requisite courage to assert itself. 
Politically it was found necessary to 
stipulate the highest union wage rates 
and minimum hours on all Government 
contracts with the result that this emer- 
gency work has actually raised the cost 
of construction at a time when the in- 
dustry languishes, at least in part, be- 
cause its costs have been so high as to 
discourage potential private demand. 
Students with no axes to grind are 
frankly disturbed about this. 

It is reassuring to know that the Ad- 
ministration with the exception of its 
Utopian wing does not nourish any in- 
flated ideas of its own capacity for eco- 
nomic healing. General Johnson has 
noted that of the 5,500,000 who have 
found jobs since March fully 4,000,000 
have been created by the Government 
and only 1,500,000 by industry. 


The TVA Takes Turn for 
Better 


T= TENNESSEE Valley Authority, the 
Government’s notable example of re- 
gional planning, provides another illus- 
tration of its intention to effect recovery 
with the aid of private enterprise rather 
than in place of private enterprise. This, 
it is true, is but a recent change of pol- 
icy. When the TVA, the PWA and the 
CWA combined to “persuade” Knoxville 
to construct its own distribution facili- 
ties it looked as though the Govern- 
ment planned to drive private utilities 
out of the field. (See the January issue 
of the Review or Reviews.) More re- 
cently the TVA and the Commonwealth 
& Southern went into a huddle. They 
have decided to play together instead 
of against each other. Territory has 
been laid out for each party and both 
have pledged themselves to respect the 
lines. The Authority has purchased four 
of the subsidiaries of the C. & S. instead 
of erecting duplicate plants. It seems 
like a turn in the right direction. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 


INDICES 














INDEX OF GENERAL BUSINESS UP 
December, 1933... . 58.0 
November, 1933... *55.6 
December, 1932.... 53.1 








INDEX: FINANCIAL ACTIVITY DOWN 


December, 1933.... 36.0 
November, 1933... by Pe 
December, 1932 33.9 
Bond Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch. Index DOWN 
Index Data 

December, 1933... . 100 $279,300,000 
November, 1933... 112 313,100,000 
December, 1932.... 89 249,200,000 
Stock Sales—N. Y. Stock Exch. Index UP 
(Shares) 

December, 1933... 35 34,877,000 
November, 1933 34 33,646,000 
December, 1932.... 24 23,190,000 
Corp. Div. and Int. Payments Index UP 
December, 1933. 87 $566,095,000 
November, 1933 80 412,855,000 
December, 1932.... 84 546,439,000 
New Corporate Security Issues Index UP 
December, 1933. 3 $15,601,000 
November, 1933 2 9,011,000 
December, 1932. 5 28,840,000 


Money Rates in New York City 
Index UNCHANGED 


December, 1933.... 21 .96% 
November, 1933... 21 98% 
December, 1932.... 19 89% 
Bank Debits in N. Y. City Index DOWN 
December, 1933.... 41 $13,013,000,000 
November, 1933... 45 12,204,000,000 
December, 1932.... 50. =13,967,000,000 


Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 


in N. Y. City Index DOWN 
December, 1933... . 41 2.24 
November, 1933... 46 2.05 
December, 1932.... 39 2.12 








INDEX OF DISTRIBUTION Index UP 
December, 1933... . 66.9 
November, 1933... ¥*64.7 
December, 1932... . 60.8 

Magazine Advertising Index UP 

Agate Lines 

December, 1933... . 56 1,914,000 
November, 1933... 54 2,061,000 
December, 1932... . 51 1,252,000 

Newspaper Advertising 

Lines 

December, 1933.... — Not available 
November, 1933... 63 66,357,000 
December, 1932.... 61 61,400,000 


Foreign Trade 


December, 1933.... — Not available 


November, 1933... 59 $312,000,000 
December, 1932... . Sl 233,000,000 
Merchandise Carloadings Index UP 
(Weekly Aver.) 

December, 1933... . 72 332,000 
November, 1933........... 69 378,000 
December, 1932.... 66 308,000 
Department Store Sales Index UP 
(Fed. Res. Ind.) 

December, 1933... . rt 68 
November, 1933... 70 65 
December, 1932... . 73 62 
Bank Debits Outside N. Y. City Index DOWN 
December, 1933... . 52 $13,287,000,000 
November, 1933... 53 11,927,000,000 
December, 1932... . 59 = 12,819,000,000 


Rate of Circulation of Bank Deposits 








Outside New York City Index DOWN 

December, 1933.. 75 1.44 

November, 1933... 77 1.30 

December, 1932.... 61 1.19 
* Revised 
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INDEX OF PRODUCTION UP 
December, 1933.... 61.3 
November, 1933. . *56.2 
December, 1932... . 53.2 





Steel Ingot Production Index UP 
Index (Capacity) 

December, 1933.... 30.48% 
November, 1933... 37 27.26% 
December, 1932.... 21 15.02% 

Pig Iron Production Index UP 
(Aver. daily tons) 

December, 1933.... 45 37,983 
November, 1933... 42 36,174 
December, 1932.... 21 17,615 
Domestic Cotton Consumption Index DOWN 
(Run’g baies) 

December, 1933.... 65 350,000 
November, 1933... 88 485,000 
December, 1932.... 82 440,000 
Total Construction Contracts Index UP 
December, 1933... . 65 $207 ,210,000 
November, 1933... 48 162,330,000 
December, 1932.... 31 81,000,000 
Electric Power Production Index DOWN 
Kw.-hrs. 

(Aver. Daily) 

December, 1933.... 70 239,000,000 
November, 1933... 71 239,000,000 
December, 1932... . da 231,000,000 


U. S. Automobile Production Index UP 
December, 1933... . 41 66,000 
November, 1933... *39 *66,195 
December, 1932.... 65 105,000 





Commodity Carloadings Index DOWN 
(Aver. weekly) 
December, 1933... . . 62 185,000 
November, 1933... 63 214,000 
December, 1922.... 63 189,000 
Crude Oil Production Index UP 
(Barrels) 
December, 1933... . 95 70,525,000 
November, 1933... 92 68,100,000 
December, 1932.... 83 61,200,000 
Bituminous Coal Production Index DOWN 
(Tons) 
December, 1933... . 67 29.220,000 
November, 1933... 68 29,130,000 
December, 1932.... 70 32,000,000 
Portland Cement Production 
(Capacity) 
December, 1933... . — Not available 
November, 1933... 29 21.2% 
December, 1932... . 34 19.0% 
Boot and Shoe Production 
(Pairs) 
December, 1933.... — Not available 
November, 1933. 87 23,700,000 
December, 1932... . 80 20,000,000 





Speaking of Billions 


Sidelights upon Uncle Sam's income 
and outgo in a peace-time emergency. 


Wx THE GOVERNMENT ended 
the first half of its current 
fiscal year, on December 31, its ordinary 
receipts and ordinary expenditures bal- 
anced almost exactly. Receipts had been 
1468 millions; expenses, 1466 millions. 
There was, indeed, a slight surplus—not, 
however, a really-truly, honest-to-good- 
ness surplus such as we were accustomed 
to see in pre-depression years. 

For a new bookkeeping system is in 
vogue at the Treasury, and we find a 
second set of figures, called “emergency” 
expenditures, against which there is no 
offsetting income. They are met only by 
borrowing, by increasing the national 
debt. This new kind of expenditure in- 
cludes some items that formerly were in 
the regular budget—such as the con- 
struction of naval vessels and public 
buildings—which now are looked upon 
as undertaken for employment-relief 
purposes. By and large, however, emer- 
gency expenditures are frankly the 
result of a plan to spend our way back 
to prosperity. 

Even in this category there are two 
classes of expenditure. Some of it will 
never come back, such as the 325 millions 
that were given outright—“allocated” is 
the word used—to the states for relief 
purposes, and the 400 millions spent by 
the Civil Works Administration in a 
wide variety of directions that have in- 
cluded painting of rural schoolhouses, 
extermination of rats, and improvement 
of the landscape. Some other emergency 
expenditures will come back to Uncle 








Sam, such as 163 millions advanced to 
farmers who have agreed to reduce their 
1934 crops; that money already being 
offset by collections from various proc- 
essing taxes. RFC loans, which will 
exceed 1500 millions in this present fiscal 
year alone, afford another example of 
temporary expansion of the public debt. 
If heroic measures save the country, 
financially speaking, those RFC loans 
will be repaid with interest. 

So we find, on Uncle Sam’s other set 
of books, emergency expenditures in the 
half-year that totaled $1,155,825,000 and 
established a Treasury deficit of approxi- 
mately that amount. Slow-starting Public 
Works projects—bridges, tunnels, sub- 
ways, slum-clearance, and the like—are 
expected to aid in eclipsing even that 
huge deficit in the remaining half-year. 

It is interesting to note that income- 
tax receipts continued to decline. In 
the six months they produced 325 mil- 
lions as compared with 343 millions in 
the corresponding period of 1932, though 
tinkerers at Washington had persuaded 
themselves that higher rates would yield 
more golden eggs. 

Customs duties, more immediately re- 
sponsive to trade revival than income 
taxes, yielded 175 millions as against 137 
millions in the same six months of 1932. 

Beer revenue, and special taxes now 
repealed, like the 5 per cent charge on 
dividends, increased the yield from “mis- 
cellaneous internal revenue” to 742 mil- 
lion dollars in the half-year ended De- 
cember 31, from 387 in the corresponding 
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Fight Pneumonia— 


It ravages with the speed of a forest fire 


NEUMONIA causes the death of ap- 
proximately 100,000 people in this 
country every year. Many of these deaths 


There is a serum which is of great assis- 
tance in some types of pneumonia. It has 
helped to save many lives. If your doctor 


advises its use, have it administered at the 
earliest possible moment. Time is vital. 
A fire may be quenched when small, but 
becomes uncontrollable as a conflagration. 


result because the speed with which it 
attacks the patient is not matched by 
promptness of defense. 


In rare instances, a person apparently in 
the best of health is stricken with pneu- 
monia. But usually the disease is con- 
tracted by one whose vitality has been 
lowered by exhaustion or exposure, or 
who has been dragging himself around for 
several days through sheer will power or 
stubbornness, while suffering from a pro- 
tracted cold. 


oe 


es 


While victory over some diseases can be 
achieved only by months and sometimes 
years of patient resistance, the battle 
against pneumonia is usually won or lost 
in a comparatively short space of time— 
sometimes it is a matter of days or merely 
hours. Meet the speed of pneumonia’s 
attack with greater speed in defense. 
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During the critical stages of an attack of 
pneumonia the patient’s chance of recov- 
ery often depends largely upon well-trained, 
faithful nursing. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT n ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© i934 mu. 4.1.60 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, its booklet “Just a Cold? 
Or”— Address Booklet Dept. 234-V. 
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months of 1932. Whiskey taxes take the 
place of those repealed, and miscellane- 
ous internal revenue will grow still 
more. 


| ger aaa DEFIcITs of 2.8 billion 
dollars in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932; of 1.7 billion in the fol- 
lowing year, and of 1.1 billion so far in 
the present year, become candidates for 
cheer and rejoicing when we place them 
alongside those estimates which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress in his 
annual budget message on January 4. He 
threw the old red-ink bottle out the 
window, and called for a larger one. 

The budget under consideration is for 
the fiscal year beginning with the first 
day of next July. But the President 
frankly admitted that the last budget 
sadly needed revision. He saw no reason 
for delay, or for postponing new and 
greater effort until July. So he proposes 
expenditures in the remainder of this 
present fiscal year that will total 3 
billions “ordinary” and 6.3 billions 
“emergency.” In the fiscal year that 
follows he sees the emergency largely at 
an end, with total expenditures of less 
than 4 billions. 

He proposes no new taxes. All the 
differences between government income 
and outgo are to be offset by borrowing, 
by expansion of the public debt. The 
reader is reminded of an article in this 
magazine last month by the President’s 
banker-uncle, Frederic A. Delano, in 
which it was suggested that war-time 
technique—but borrowing for construc- 
tion rather than destruction—might be 
used in this peace-time emergency. 

Our national debt at significant mo- 
ments in the past seventeen years has 
fluctuated in this fashion: 





March 31, 1917 ~=‘1,282 millions 
August 31, 1919 26,596 ce 
June 30, 1931 16,801 ” 
Dec. 31, 1933 23,813 id 
*June 30, 1935 31,834 a 





A debt that was increased by 25 billion 
dollars during two years and less of 
war; that was thereafter reduced by 10 
billions in twelve years of post-war, 





* Estimated. 
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peace-time prosperity, is now being 
further increased by 15 billions during 
four years of depression and recovery. 
There is nothing wrong in such a policy 
if it works, except that it passes on to 
posterity not only the remaining three- 
fifths of the war cost but a major share 
of the depression cost as well. 

Again we remind the reader that 314 
billions of this debt is in the form of 
loans to banks, railroads, and local gov- 
ernments; it is not water that has passed 
over the dam. It might be mentioned 
also that another 12 billions of the debt 
is secured by I. O. U.’s of foreign gov- 
ernments, which have slight value at the 
moment. 

When comparing present spending with 
the war effort, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that huge war expenditures 
were accompanied by high prices and 
excess profits, such as will not be toler- 
ated in any recovery program. They 
were fertile fields for taxation. In 1918, 
for example, the year of greatest war 
expenditure, Uncle Sam’s income tax net 
gathered 51 billion dollars. Last year it 
yielded only %4 of one billion. What will 
take the place of income taxes, or supple- 


ment them, to reduce our inflated 
national debt when the present emer. 
gency is ended? 

Confidence in the present and faith in 
the future is the President’s slogan, 
Permit me to remind you, he says, that 
we shall have to borrow 6 billion dollars 
of new money in the next six months, 
Perhaps we are to have another Liberty 
Loan campaign! 


Sidelights 


A PROFIT of 3.6 billion dollars, on 
gold held by the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, is visualized if the 
gold content of the dollar is reduced by 
50 per cent. (It has already been low- 
ered theoretically almost to sixty cents, 
or by 40 per cent.) Technically this gold 
belongs to the banks; but since it is 
Treasury management which yields the 
profit the Government will claim it and 
the banks will surrender it. 


e@ @ New Financine in 1933 was just 
one-third of the comparatively poor rec- 
ord of 1932, according to a compilation 
made by Otto P. Schwarzschild. He in- 
cludes stocks as well as notes and bonds 
offered to the public, but does not in- 
clude municipals. Progressively, the de- 
cline has been: 


1930 5,045 million dollars 
1931 2.253 és ” 
1932 ~=621 ° ” 
1933 207 ” ° 


After three years there is 4 per cent left 
of this corporate security business. Pre- 
sumably no other barometer has fallen 
so low. 


@ © Workers’ incomes, according to 
the American Federation of Labor, were 
11.7 per cent higher at the year-end than 
at the close of 1932. Translated into 
money, the gain in mass buying power is 
243 million dollars monthly. Even if 
the advance were no longer continued, 
this much means an annual increase in 
purchasing power of three billion dollars. 
In such fashion do the wheels of pros- 
perity turn. 
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e @ Can you. sue your neighbor suc- 
cessfully for erecting a newer or better 
building than yours, or for allegedly un- 
fair methods in attracting tenants? The 
point is now before the courts. August 
Hecksher, as president of two New York 
City realty corporations, claims damages 
from Rockefeller Center to the extent of 
ten million dollars. 


e @ Tue President asks Congress to 
guarantee the principal (as well as the 
interest, which is already guaranteed) 
of bonds issued under the Emergency 
Farm Credit Act of 1933. It will tech- 
nically add 2 billion dollars to the gov- 
ernment’s debt, by advancing a moral 
obligation to the status of legality. The 
bonds are those issued to refinance 
farmers’ indebtedness. 


@ @ AWN INVESTOR who is interested in 
an industry, rather than in the general 
market, may find himself attracted by a 
new method sponsored by Distributors 
Group, Inc., who earlier developed North 
American Trust Shares into a mammoth 
enterprise. This latest plan is a diversi- 
fied investment in automobile shares, oil 
shares, tobacco, food, distillery or brew- 
ery shares, and similar groups. It is 
called Group Securities, Inc. The pros- 
pectus is engagingly frank in telling 
everything about the possible financial 
rewards for management and distribu- 
tors, presumably under the influence of 
the Securities Act. 


e @ U.S. STEEL common shares held 


abroad, which before the war exceeded 
one-fourth of total shares outstanding, 
now amount only to 3% per cent. 


e ¢ Corron leads in the parade out 
of depression. In the first four months 
of the present season, world consumption 
was 8.5 million bales, compared with 8.6 
million bales in 1929-30. 


@ @ SeEcRETARY WALLACE reports that 
gross farm income for 1933 will approxi- 
mate 6.1 billion dollars (plus 3 billion 
received from Uncle Sam). This is just 
one billion dollars better than 1932. 


@ @ Wuar the nation paid for farm 
products (the Annalist wholesale index) 
was 63.5 per cent of 1913 normal at the 
beginning of 1933 and 85.7 at the be- 
ginning of 1934. It was an advance of 
35 per cent toward normalcy. 


@ @ Wuen bank deposit insurance 
went into effect on January 1 it em- 
braced 13,423 banks. Although the 
maximum deposit insurable in these first 
six months is $2500, it is estimated that 
97 per cent of depositors are insured 
in full. 


@ e Postat Savincs, the Government’s 
own bank for its people, have passed the 
sum of $1,200,000,000. A year ago the 
total amount was only $315,000,000. 


© ¢ A WEIGHTY argument against pub- 
lic ownership of utilities is that of taxa- 
tion. In New York City’s present emer- 
gency, for example, it is levying a special 
tax of 1% per cent on the net profits of 
public utilities within the city limits. In 
the first three months that tax yielded 





Investment 
Counsel 


AS THE recent market improvement increased your wealth—or simply 
your optimism? If you have not already checked your investment port- 


folio in the light of recent trends, don’t delay longer. 
pushed up and unloaded under cover of good news. 


investigating. 


Weak stocks are 
Don’t buy without 


How much do you really know about the securities you own or about those 


you are thinking of buying? 


Many corporations because of good manage- 


ment, valuable patents, small obligations, and other reasons, enjoy excellent 
Prospects of resuming dividend payments soon. The prudent investor discards 
weaklings and buys stocks of approximately equal value, but with better 


chances of recovery. 


Don’t mistake rumors for facts. 


Don’t mistake gossip for advice. 


Back up 


your own judgment by consulting an experienced investment counsel. 


A reputable investment service costs several hundred dollars annually. Even 
though complete coverage of the market may not be your need, by all means 
consult an experienced investment counsel about doubtful holdings. 


The “Review of Reviews and World’s Work” is not in the business of selling 
investment advice but it is sincerely interested in serving its readers in the 


fullest measure. 


Impartial, Unbiased Counsel 


We have retained as investment counsel a man of unquestioned integrity. 
He has had ten years’ experience as financial editor of a leading magazine. 
He spent five years with a New York investment house. His time and knowl- 


edge are at the service of our readers. 


A small nominal charge is necessary. 


Take advantage of this service, as so many of our readers have. 


Here are typical inquiries recently received from subscribers: 


“I have been importuned by a New 
York brokerage house, ———————, 
to purchase oil royalties, said to pro- 
duce a 1% to 3% monthly cash re- 
turn. I am enclosing their letters. 
Is this house reliable? What is your 
opinion of investment in oil royalties 
when one is not on the ground to 
investigate?” 

“IT hold a $1000 Standard Gas & 
Electric 6% gold debenture bond 
dated Dec. 1, 1926, due 1966. What 
is probable future of this company? 
Is there any other bond with better 
prospects of safety whose market 
value is near it that it would be ad- 
visable to exchange it for?” 

“I want to invest $1000. -Would 
you advise buying American Tel. & 
Tel. stock at this time, not for specu- 
lation but for investment?” 

“What effect do you consider likely 
in the case of the bonds and preferred 
stocks of the two largest California 
public utilities as a result of new 
taxes imposed and rate reductions or- 
dered this year?” 

“JT would like to know your opin- 
ion of the bonds of the Hearst Publi- 
cations, 6'%4s—1945; and Cities Ser- 
vice Gas Pipeline, 6s—1943.” 

“Please send investment analysis of 


Grigsby-Grunow Company. How do 
you account for the fall of this stock 
from $3 to 75c in less than three 
months? Is it a good buy at the 
present price?” 


“I own 50 shares of American 
Power & Light, $5 preferred that cost 
$80; 100 shares of Pennsylvania Com- 
mon that cost $50; and 30 Southern 
Pacific, bought at 96. As none are 
attractive at this time considering 
prices paid, I would appreciate def- 
inite recommendations for possible 
switches that offer better opportuni- 
ties for appreciation over the next 
two or three years. The matter of 
dividends is not so important as re- 
covery of capital. Would you average 
down on any of these stocks on the 
basis of the present market?” 


“Please inform me as to the wealth 
and stability of the Mutual Benefit 
Insurance Co. of Newark. How does 
it compare with the Equitable of New 
York or the New York Life? I am 
considering buying a policy from one 
of the three.” 


“How do you regard Canadian 
bonds with interest payable in sterling 
or Canadian dollars as a _ hedge 
against further currency depreciation 
in this country?” 





almost 1144 million dollars. 
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Enclosed find $.... ($2 for the first security, $1 for each there- 
f after) to cover investment analyses on securities which I am listing § 
below or on separate sheet, together with questions which I wish § 
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SORE MUSCLES? 


Soothe away those 


KNOTS OF PAIN 


... here’s speedy relief 


@ Untie those knots that cramp your 
muscles with pain. When your muscles 
feel like they’re tied in knots—when 
they're cramped and kinked with pain 
—here’s the way to relax, and relieve, 
and soothe them almost like magic. 


Just rub on Absorbine Jr. 
its soothing balm deep down into those 
And then — a wonderful 
delicious warmth 


Massage 


sore spots. 
thing happens. A 
penetrates through your ailing muscles. 
A pleasant glow kindles—the hurt sub- 


sides—steals gently away. 
It’s as simple as that! And it works! 


So, if you must get thwacks, thumps, 
or bruises— or over-exercise— it’s best 
tokeep a bottle of Absorbine Jr. around. 
Athletes, coaches, and trainers swear 
by it—for more than 40 years it has 
been a standby with them. For strains, 
and sprains, for ailing muscles of every 
kind, Absorbine Jr. is solid comfort in 
liquid form. Price $1.25. For free sam- 
ple write W. F. Young, Inc.,372 Lyman 
Street, Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, burns, 
muscular aches, cuts, sprains, abrasions, sleep- 
lessness. Used by thousands for ‘‘Athlete’s Foot” 
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on ages Ure 
Virginia's Plan 
Continued from page 23 


employment will not depend upon ex- 
panded sales but only upon their fidelity 
to duty. 

The sale of distilled liquors in un- 
broken packages for off-premise con- 
sumption and the prohibition of drinking 
of such beverages in public places will 
effectually prevent the return of the sa- 
loon. The saloon, as it existed in former 
days, was a menace to society and must 
not be allowed to return. Public opinion 
of the state of Virginia will not long sup- 
port a plan which will permit the saloon 
to worm its way back into our social 
life. 

The restrictions imposed upon the sale 
of distilled liquors will certainly en- 
courage the consumption of the beverages 
of lighter alcoholic content, by making 
them more easily obtainable. 

The argument has been made that the 
proposed scheme placed tthe _ state 
squarely in the liquor business. From 
a moral standpoint the state should not 
hesitate to engage in an enterprise which 
it would permit and authorize another to 
do by solemn legislative enactment. Af- 
ter all, there is no way to control the 
| sale of distilled liquors and no way to 
eliminate the motive of private profit 
except through an agency of the state. 

One novel feature of the proposed con- 
trol plan for Virginia is that no state ex- 
cise tax is imposed upon distilled 
liquors. I think it is generally agreed 
that the one thing that will lend perma- 
nence to our present national attitude 
toward this great social problem is the 
complete elimination of the bootlegger. 
Whether or not he can be eliminated de- 
pends upon the federal and state excise 
tax imposed. If the federal and state 
governments are to consider the problem 
from the standpoint of revenue alone, its 
solution is at once jeopardized. Revenue 
should be but an incident to control. 
Even the suggested federal excise tax of 
$2.00 per gallon is too high if we are to 
compete with the bootlegger. To be suc- 
cessful, control must meet this nefarious 
business in competition. Actuated by this 
purpose Virginia has imposed no excise 
tax, but allows the Alcoholic Beverage 
| Control Board to fix the price of distilled 
| liquor. The board may even fix the price 
| below cost in order.to eliminate the 
bootlegger. 

The repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment thrusts a new condition upon the 
American commonwealths and, unless I 
mistake the desire and temper of public 
opinion, there is no disposition to allow 
the return of old evils. A new spirit is 
in the air—a new belief in the power of 
human intelligence to plan a social order 
in the interests of a saner and a more 
balanced life. It is this revived faith, 
this impatience with abuses which have 
so long existed, this willingness to ex- 
periment, that constitutes the hope of 
the present. The time has come when 
there must be an aroused civic conscious- 
ness bent upon law observance, since, 
after all, respect for law is essential to 
the perpetuity of government. The state 
| of Virginia, by its legislation, is showing 


| itself alive to the current situation. 
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What’s Ahead 
for 1934? 


What opportunities to capitalize? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 
What investments for Recovery? 


NNUAL UNITED OPINION Forecast for 1934 an- 
swers 16 vital Business Questions that will help 
tremendously in building business and investment profit. 


[ 10 Stocks for Profit ] 


7 ITH the Forecast we include list of 106 
stocks selected by our staff as offering the 
best profit opportunities for the recovery period. 


Get the Facts—FREE! 


HAT you may. test the accuracy of NITED 
OPINION forecasts for yourself, we will ae. you the 
Annual Forecast and the list of 10 Profit-Making Stocks 


without charge or obligation. 
Send for Bulletin R.R.-2 FREE! 
(Please print name and address) 


UNITED —~as SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 


























Which enaes Are a 
Buy Now? 








Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Lee Div. 73-18 Babson Park, Mass. aumemmmn 


SEMINOLE HOTEL 
Winter Park, Florida 


Offers the discriminating a winter resi- 
dence of true quality and comfort at 
moderate rates. Superb location in a 
unique and charming community. Service 
and cuisine of highest American plan 
standards. Ideal climate, Rollins Col- 
lege. Splendid golf. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 




















J. Sherwood Foley, Manager 
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Books 


Continued from page 6 


“Diz SUDETENDEUTSCHE Freiheits- 
bewegung in den Jahren 1918-1919” is 
an interesting German study of the Teu- 
tonic separatist movement in the new 
Czechoslovakia at the end of the World 
War. Bohemia, chief province of the 
Czechs, and Moravia contained more 
than 3 million Germans who were far 
from satisfied with the prospect of life 
in a Slavic republic. They became 
rebels who longed for union with Ger- 
many, union with Austria, or even for 
a fragmentary independence. Put down 
by the Czechs, they have since co- 
éperated with their virtual masters. Paul 
Molisch has treated the hopes and fears 
of the Bohemian and Moravian Germans 
in thorough German style (Wilhelm 
Braumueller, Vienna, 191 pp.). 


e ¢@ Tue prospects for proletarian and 
Fascist movements in America are dis- 
cussed in “The New Party Politics,” by 
A. N. Holcombe, professor of govern- 
ment at Harvard University. Un- 
doubtedly old party politics are passing 
and class lines are becoming more im- 
portant than sectional lines. Undoubtedly 
a great social and economic change is 
under way which must affect American 
politics, but forecasting the character of 
that change is as yet quite as uncertain 
as a horse race. (Norton, $1.75). 


@ @ FASCINATING Gossip about himself 
and his friends who happen to be Con- 
rad, Galsworthy, Hemingway, Joyce, 
Pond, and other lights, makes “It Was 
the Nightingale” (Lippincott, $3), by Ford 
Madox Ford, a distinguished autobiogra- 
phy. His rambling lack of method, carried 
almost to madness, is never tedious and 
while at first surprising, becomes the 
memorable joy of the book. 


@ @ “DaNGEROUS THOUGHTS on the 
Orient,” by F. R. Eldridge, is an interest- 
ing defense of Japan in relation to 
Manchuria and to the Far East in 
general. The experienced author was 
formerly chief of the far-eastern di- 
vision, United States bureau of foreign 
and domestic commerce. The book is 
divided into three able parts: Japan’s 
environment, Japan’s heritage, and 
China’s environment. The content is 
anti-Russian in motif, and stresses the 
Japanese economic urge as underlying 
Japanese military aggression. “We (the 
Americans) harbor ‘dangerous thoughts’ 
of altruism in a materialistic world.” 
(Appleton-Century, 219 pp. $2.50). 


@ @ Dr. Ctauprus O. JoHNSON, pro- 
fessor of political science in the Wash- 
ington State College, has turned out a 
remarkable “Government of the United 
States” (Crowell, 696 pp. $4). The pro- 
fessor opens with the foundations of the 
American government, and _ proceeds 
through the constitution, parties, suf- 
frage, elections, officials, legislatures 
(federal and state), civil service, finance, 
business regulation, natural resources, 
and social welfare. The “revolutionary” 
acts and articles of the Roosevelt New 
Deal are included, and the monumental 


How Sterne would have loved it, this 
How 
it would warm his bright, responsive soul! 

And how, too, he would appreciate the 


easy-going progress about Europe! 


comforts, the economies and conveniences 
that modern travel can supply! His pas- 
sage cared for, his lodging reserved, all 
the tiresome details of living away from 
home efficiently arranged by some one 
well qualified to do so. 

That is what a good travel agent will do 
for you. He will advise you of events and 
spectacles scheduled to take place .. . of 
new routes and regulations . . . of savings 
which you can make by doing thus and so. 





work is thereby strictly up-to-date. 
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He will forward your mail and help you 
with your passports. And he won’t charge 
you a cent for his services. 

A good travel agent is always glad to 
book your passage French Line, for he 
knows that there you will enjoy incom- 
parable food and wine, good service, a 
well-stocked library, spacious, airy cabins, 
and the society of civilized people. In 
fact, the moment you step aboard, your 
Continental experience has begun! 

Yet it costs no more to go French Line. 
Drop in on your travel agent and plan 


‘your Sentimental Journey today! French 


Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


French Line 


ILE DE FRANCE, February 3, March 24, April 14, May 5 and 26, 
‘PARIS, February 17, March 17, April 7 and 28 °¢ 
March 3, April 3 and 21, May 12 °¢ 


CHAMPLAIN, February 10, 
LAFAYETTE, March 10, May 16 
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German Tourist Information Bureau 


M: LUFT-HANSA plane with the 
swastika painted on its tail 
made a series of spectacular curves in 
the descent upon Berlin—its only dra- 
matic gesture but an effective one. We 
had met with rainclouds most of the way 
from London, sometimes cruising se- 
renely above them in that sunny region 
which flight opens like a polar landscape 
to the wayfarer, but oftener driving 
through mist and sleet over a sullen 
countryside, too dark and rain-drenched 
even to show the autumnal tint of for- 
ests. And here suddenly was Berlin 
glittering below, fully lighted in the 
dusk, a pattern of kino signs and ad- 
vertisements concentrating in the glare 
of the Kurfiirstendamm. 

Tilted at the angle of our flight, the 
city seemed at one moment to fill a part 
of the sky and not the earth—its 
churches, chimneys, factories, luminous 
and foreshortened, a fantastic panorama 
of a metropolis. Like a flood-lit stage in 
this theater of optical sensation, the air- 
port loomed and spread to receive us. We 
became aware of arms raised in the Ger- 
man salute to greet some _ notability 
among our fellow-voyagers. And ten 
minutes later here were the Branden- 
burg Gate and Unter den Linden, hung 
with flimsy streamers proclaiming senti- 
ments of honor, duty and the like, which 
seemed to be connected with a forth- 
coming election. 

Formerly, in this same city, one had 
*From Theater Arts Monthly 
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LOOKING DOWN Unter den Linden, Berlin; Brandenburg Gate in the foreground. 


The Berlin Theater Today 


By ASHLEY DUKES* 


felt the drama of the streets to be so 
universal and exciting that the drama of 
the stage could scarcely hope to compete 
with it on equal terms. That was a time 
of much marching and countermarching, 
of clashes between political factions, of 
screaming headlines and armored cars, 
and of all the restless and unpleasing 
preludes to a seizure of power by some- 
body. But on this evening of arrival in 
the new Berlin, a walk of two hours 
through the city was enough to prove 
the claim to a remarkable outward calm 
—remarkable certainly to any visitor re- 
membering the conditions of 1932. 

Beggars and prostitutes alike appear 
to have vanished. There were no 
more crowds around the newspaper 
sellers and no flags of varied colors 
surmounted their newsstands. Oddly 
enough, the former twenty papers were 
on sale under the old names. Why 
twenty papers when one would easily 
suffice? That is one of the mysteries of 
the new Berlin, which may be accounted 
for by the need of keeping journalists 
and compositors at work. But a similar 
multiplication in the supply of gas or 
electricity would very likely work havoc; 
twenty varied water companies would 
inundate each other; and the supply of 
news must surely in time be regulated 
on rational lines, like the supply of these 
more essential commodities. 

My first adventure in playgoing was 
Konjunktur, a three-act comedy by 
Dietrich Loder enjoying a decided suc- 


cess with Gustav Waldau as guest actor. 
In a style so artless as to be appealing, 
the piece described the rise of a leader 
from platoon commander to secretary- 
of-state, his love-affair with a banker's 
daughter, and his high-principled re- 
fusal to allow the banker or his business 
associates to profit by the relationship. 
One of the business associates is hustled 
off to a concentration camp. His chief 
offense appeared to be that he was a 
well known writer, and all references to 
this profession were received with laugh- 
ter. This naive production was. ap- 
plauded by a curiously shabby-looking 
audience, including a good sprinkling of 
brown shirts. The political propaganda 
of the play was received however in 
silence, and not with the cheers that 
often greet sententious speeches in the 
French or English theater. Those dem- 
onstrations arise from differences of 
opinion. As Germany has none, it takes 
the gospel as matter of course. 

A more sustained pleasure was a visit 
to Krach um Iolanthe (Much Ado about 
Iolanthe), the peasant farce at the Less- 
ing Theater, written by the sixty-year- 
old August Hinrichs, a master carpenter 
like his father before him. Iolanthe is 
a sow lately purchased at market by a 
farmer, seized by the bailiff in default 
of income-tax payment, confined in the 
village police-station to await sale, and 
liberated by one of the two suitors to 
the hand of the farmer’s daughter in 
furtherance of his own claim. Suspicion 
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17 DAYS OF RARE ADVENTURE AND LUXURY—While the ship awaits— 
leisurely inland visits to the capitals of El Salvador and Guatemala; trips ashore 
in Havana, Cartagena, Barranquilla, Panama Canal Zone, Mazatlan. And at sea, 
on anew GRACE “Santa”, enjoy every transoceanic luxury, plus tropical cruising 
comforts. All First Class outside rooms with private baths. A GRACE “Santa” 
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Do you know that even your regular summer 
vacation allows you ample time for a thrilling 
trip Round the World? It does! 

And the world-famed President Liners that 
sail every week from New York, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco will take you in luxury this 
year for less than you would spend for many a 
very ordinary vacation. 

Start planning now to go, via Hawaii and the 
Sunshine Route. Visit 21 ports in 14 different 
countries, including Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, India, Egypt, Italy, France... as 
you sail 26,000 miles on these President Liners. 

Stopover wherever you like, then continue 
on the next or a later President Liner exactly 
when you want to. Or go all the way around on 
the same vessel—for even the the shortest com- 
plete trip allows you generous time ashore. 

Get all details from your own travel agent or 
at any one of our offices. You will be amazed to 
find out how little you need spend in addition 
to your fare. Get the details this very week. 

604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco. 
Or Boston, Washington, Cleveland, Toronto, 
Vancouver, B. C., Seattle, Portland, Oregon, 
Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego. 


D OLLAR 
Steamship uss 
NEW YORK-CALIFORNIA VIA HAVANA 


AND THE PANAMA CANAL FROM 
$120 TOURIST, $165 FIRST CLASS 
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falls on the other suitor, who is the be- 
spectacled and romantic village school- 
master, the least likely person to be 
guilty. The piece was hugely enjoyed 
by the audience and is altogether the 
ideal entertainment for Germany at the 
moment, being racy and forgetful of all 
volitical affairs. A revolving stage al- 
luwed the director to present a collection 
of live pigs, goats, sheep and poultry, 
all kindly lent by the Zoo near by. 

The Plaza Theater in the East End was 
interesting to visit because it is perhaps 
the only theater in the world made out 
of a railway station. A disused subur- 
ban terminus was converted into this 
playhouse for 3000 people, complete with 
ticket-hall and waiting-rooms. The av- 
erage price of admission is a mark, or 

5 cents. On the evening of my visit an 
old operetta was being performed with 
knockabout business, but the house was 
very crowded and it seems to be a gen- 
uine rival to the movie houses, thanks 
to the vigorous direction of Hans 
Schulz-Dornburg. A war play was in 
preparation for production on armistice 
night, and Shakespearean performances 
are to follow. The liveliness of the audi- 
ence reminded one of the Old Vic or 
Sadler’s Wells. 

The more official popular playhouse is 
of course the Volksbiihne, famous a few 
years ago for its revolutionary tendency 
and situated on a square close to the 
former Karl Liebknecht-Haus. The 
square is now renamed the Horst Wes- 
sel Platz. The Volksbiihne must 
count increasingly in Berlin. 


TRAVEL NEWS 


@ ¢@ Soviet RecocniTion has had rever- 
berations in the travel world. The 
American Scantic Line which formerly 
operated two sailings monthly from New 
York to Leningrad has made plans to 
increase the service to a sailing every 
five days by the addition of seven new 
vessels. Other steamship lines expecting 
exhilarated trade are those serving Goth- 
enburg, Copenhagen, and British ports, 
from which there is excellent air and 
steamship communication with Russian 
cities. Meanwhile Intourist, official 
Soviet travel bureau, is preparing for a 
travel boom. 


@ e@ Repeat has removed a _ serious 
handicap from American shipping. In 
the past decade many travelers chose 
to sail in foreign ships because they were 
under the impression that no_ liquor 
could be sold on American ships during 
Prohibition. Although this was untrue, 
the law prevented advertising of the fact. 
American lines in the foreign trade are 
looking for new patrons in. the coming 
months. Heretofore United States citi- 
zens have paid about 85 per cent of the 
trans-Atlantic fares and only 10 per 
cent fell into American coffers. 


e@ ¢ A sip For tourist trade is seen in 
the recent announcement of reduced 
railroad fares to foreigners and German 
citizens residing outside the Reich, trav- 
eling in Germany for a week or longer. 
The German Railroad Company offers a 
25 per cent reduction on all classes of 
travel on the MER coupon tickets, avail- 
able at travel bureaus and agencies out- 
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side Germany. This price will prevail 
until May 1 or longer. 


@ ¢ Contrary to custom, Oberammer- 
gau is preparing for a 1934 season of the 
Passion Play. The usual performances 
fall in the first year of each decade. The 
present exception will celebrate the three 
hundredth anniversary of the first play 
given in 1634 as a thanksgiving offering 
after the cessation of a plague. Tourists 
taking advantage of special Passion Play 
trains will be allowed a 60 per cent fare 
cut; 30 per cent will be allowed on 
regular trains. 


@ @ SpEcuLATION over the 30,000-mile 
flight of Colonel and Mrs. Lindbergh and 
subsequent developments have led to the 
belief that Pan American Airways will 
soon establish a trans-Atlantic air ser- 
vice. Germany has already experimented 
in catapulting planes from a ship in the 
South Atlantic, and will open a mail 
line between Bathurst, Africa, and Brazil 
this month. (See October issue.) Mean- 
while Pan American has asked Portugal 
for permission to use the Azores as a 
mid-Atlantic station. 


@ ¢ EFFICIENCY in place of unneces- 
sary competition is the aim of the com- 
binations recently announced in shipping 
circles. In England the long predicted 
merger of the White Star and Cunard 
lines is about to become a reality. And 
in the United States the International 
Mercantile Marine Company has made 
final plans to purchase a controlling in- 
terest in the Munson Steamship Line. 

The Munson Line is one of the oldest 
flying the American flag. It operates 29 
ships in the South America and West 
Indies trade. Other lines controlled or 
owned by the I. M. M. are: Panama Pa- 
cific, Red Star, Atlantic Transport and 
Leyland, United States, and American 
Merchant. 


TRAVEL BOOKS 


@ @ “BRazILIAN ADVENTURE,” by Peter 
Fleming, tells of a 3,000-mile journey 
into the unexplored jungles of ceniral 
Brazil—a party of spirited young 
Englishmen participating in the lark. 
Matto Grosso and the River of Death 
are spheres of activity, and some weird 
things happen to vex the explorers and 
delight the breath-bated reader. The 
book is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs of the expedition. South America 
is well worth the attention of the travel- 
minded—and here is that vast continent 
in the raw. (Scribners, 412 p. $2.75). 


@ @ ScoTtann is a vital little land 
which runs the British Empire, through 
its restless and acquisitive sons. “In 
Scotland Again,” by H. V. Morton, is 
another valuable travelogue, written 
with an equally valuable sense of humor. 
To read it is to feel the urge to cross 
the border into glens and heather amid 
kirks and bairns and braes. Try a 
Scottish “high tea” for breakfast, lunch, 
or dinner—and a little Scottish history 
with Mr. Morton. The village of Kil- 
barchan awaits you, nearby the tartan 
mills of Paisley, and so does Mary, Queen 
of Scots. Twenty-two pictures and a 
map, to boot. (Dodd Mead, 515 pp. $3). 
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available water supply of the right 
chemical composition and the right tem- 
perature. 

The plant now being erected bh 
Hiram Walker and Sons at Peoria will 
cost $4,000,000. When completed it will 
provide work for 1000 persons, consume 
6,000,000 bushels of American grain an- 
nually, burn up 350 tons of coal. daily, 
and, last but not least, pay over to 
Uncle Sam $30,000,000 and more each 
year in liquor taxes. Such, at any rate, 
are the expectations of the makers of 
Canadian Club whiskey. Like National 
Distillers and Schenley, the shares of 
Hiram Walker are actively traded on 
New York stock exchanges—the first 
two on the “big board”, the other on the 
Curb. 


NY Discussion of the business 
aspects of legalized drinking 
must devote a section to the ubiquitous 
Uncle Sam. As in all other businesses, 
he receives a share of profits through 
the corporation tax. He also stands in 





the custom house doorway to collect a | 


duty on imports, as much as $5 a gallon 
on whiskey. The Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministrator decides to permit the im- 
portation of 6% million gallons of whis- 
key from Canada alone, to satisfy 
parched throats; and, presto! Uncle 


Sam’s cash register at the border rings 


up 32 million dollars. From all direc- 


tions these import duties are estimated | 


to aggregate $75,000,000 in the course | 


of a year. 

Finally there is a special liquor tax 
—a manufacturer’s and importer’s sales 
tax. Repeal caught Congress unpre- 
pared, but steps have been taken to re- 
model the old internal revenue tax. The 
House last month fixed these rates (and 
the Senate promptly accepted them): 
$2 a gallon on distilled spirits, to yield 
$300,000,000; 10 cents to 40 cents a gallon 
on wines up to 24 per cent alcohol, to 
yield $10,000,000; $5 a barrel on beer and 
other malt liquors, to yield $160,000,000. 

Internal revenue taxes would thus 


produce 470 million dollars and customs | 


duties would add another 75 million, to 
make Uncle Sam’s total estimated an- 
nual receipts from these punitive liquor 
taxes 545 million dollars. This is nearly 
as much as the current yield of cor- 
poration and individual income tax com- 
bined, which is running behind last 
year’s total of 746 millions. It is far 
larger than the yield from tobacco taxes, 
which averages 430 millions annually and 
has been Uncle Sam’s most dependable 
source of pin-money in depression years. 
It is half again as large as present re- 
ceipts from customs duties, though these 
are running ahead of last year. It is 
$4.50 for every person in the country, 
young or old, wet or dry; and $18 for 
every family. 

Quite unconsciously the people of the 
United States, rather than the legislators 
at Washington, have shifted the tax 
burden so that a larger share rests upon 
the shoulders of the forgotten man. In 
our sugar duty, our tobacco tax, and 
Continued on page 59 
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back a like a life-guard. 


BOB: Wait till you try the surfboard. There’s 
a thrill for you—that and the deep-sea fishing. 


<\. HELEN: How could anybody 
\* be satisfied with an ordinary, 
hum-drum vacation when you can do all this 
in 2 weeks— 
BOB; For no more money. Boy, this mountain 
air has me on top of the world all right! 


(fou can do ut in 2 weeks. 


OU need more than an ordinary vaca- 
tion this year. Use your precious vaca- 
tion hours to get clear away—see new hor- 
izons—regain your perspective. Southern 
California’s cool nights and rainless days 
can send you back a brand new person! 
By train (fares cut again) even from New 
York, a 2-weeks vacation gives you 10 days 
actually here. And costs are amazingly low. 


FREE: 72-page vacation book, 
with detailed costs—also routing 


Send now for 72-page Southern Califor- 
nia vacation fact-book, most complete ever 
published. Nearly 150 photos, details of 
everything to see and do here, itemized 
costs, time required, maps and detailed 
routing from your home city —all free. 
Just mark and mail the coupon. 


‘Thi: SOUTHERN 
» CALIFORNIA 


HELEN: Isn't the Pacific blue? 
f \ And such beaches. You'll go 












BOB: This night life is certain- 
ly a liberal education—I never 
saw so many celebrities anywhere. 


HELEN: And everybody’s been so nice to us 
..I’m positively surfeited with entertainment. 


— 


a 
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/ A fit HELEN: I don’t know what's 

A been the most fun... Malibu, 

Santa Monica, Long Beach, Pasadena, Glendale, 


Beverly Hills, Pomona, Hollywood, Los Angeles 
.. they’re all marvelous. 


BOB: And we'll be back for more next year! 









Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed ; but 
for tourists, attractions are unlimited. 





ae MAIL COUPON TODAY °****"*""*"""; 
All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd. 

Dept. P-2, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Send me free book (including costs) about a South- 

rn California vacation. Also send free routing by 
auto, [J rail, [1 plane, [1] bus, () steamship. Alsc 

send free booklets about counties checked. 
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in warm dry sunshine... 


To rest here ts sheer delight —to ot, ie. Sm a 


natural impulse. .. The warm, all-winter sun —'clear, 


invigorating air—low humidity dnd pentle zephyrs are 
ingredients, which, with\the altitude constitute a master 


rescription. . . And we'veyup-to-date\hotels, top-notch 


V4 
schools including ‘tli fine University of A rizona, theatres, 


{ 
golf courses —as well as modern-hospitals anid sanatoria. 
_prtctiactrinc le ois Nite 


Mail coupon or wire for booklet & information re: hotels, atr,rail B 
road data. We render personal service without obligation. Winter rates 
and stopovers now available on Rock Island & Southern Pacific Lines. 
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Common Sense of 
Money and Investments 
by Merryle S. Rukeyser 





This book answers, simply and clearly and com- 


pletely, the many questions which most of us 
would ask if we could spend a few hours in trank 
conversation with a real financial expert. Any 
person who has money invested in stocks or bonds 
or real estate, any person who ancipates having 
money to invest, will do well to read it carefully 
at once, and to keep it as a guide always to be 
referred to as the need arises. 


Special price $1.00 


Original price $2.00 
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SPRING COMES EARLY 
to the Boardwalk 


Though the calendar says it’s February, 
the thermometer says it’s May . 

at Hotel Dennis you will find it one of 
the finest of Atlantic City’s outdoor 
seasons. f 


With spacious lounges, sun decks and 
solaria overlooking a Garden Terrace, 
the Boardwalk and the sea; with 
capacious private rooms, bountiful 
meals and endless entertainment, Hotel 
Dennis gives the utmost in comfort 



















American and European Plans. 
Special rates to families, with liberal 
concessions for children. 

Celebrate February’s two great holi 
day periods—(Lincoln’s and Washing. 
ton’s Birthdays). 

WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
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“Spartacans” in his august memory. To- 
day the Russian proletariat thinks highly 
of its spiritual progenitor, who rallied 
his polyglot cohorts round the crater of 
Mount Vesuvius. 

There followed other proletarian ris- 
ings, the peasant revolts of English, 
French, and German serfdom during the 
Middle Ages. Wat Tyler, the Jacquerie, 
and the Bauernkrieg of Luther’s time 
are not forgotten in the lands where they 
occurred. Nearly every bourgeois revo- 
lution has been followed by proletarian 
disorders; and Cromwell was troubled 
by the Levellers, just as the French 
revolutionary leaders had to contend 
with the class-conscious mobs of Paris. 
(In the Paris Commune of 1871 we have 
a good example of this.) Soviet Russia 
is the only example of a proletarian 
revolution which has established itself in 
full control on a communistic basis. 

Russian proletarians have repudiated 
democracy as a middle-class device, be- 
lieving that their social and economic 
welfare is better provided for by means 
of a class dictatorship. Liberty in the 








political sphere, they fear, would lead to 
liberty in the economic sphere—and the 
latter means capitalism. Whetker the 
future belongs to middle-class democ- 
racy or to proletarian dictatorship (or 
to Italian Fascism, which appears to at- 
tempt a synthesis of the two), only the 
future can tell. 

The religious revolution often carries 
in its train social, political, and economic 
consequences. By a Christian revolution 
the Roman Empire was transformed, un- 
der Constantine, in the fourth century. 
At that time a totally new era dawned 
upon civilization. There followed, in the 
seventh century, a Mohammedan revolu- 
tion which swept from Arabia across 
North Africa and far into Spain and the 
Balkans. Christianity was, in theory, a 


we readily accepted the heaviest sacri- 
fices in order to give peace to the coun- 
try. We deeply believed—and this was 
of great importance—that we had: in our 
hands everything necessary for building 
up a socialist society. ... 

The object of the Soviet Government 
is to save the soil of the first proletarian 
state from the criminal folly of a new 
war. To this end the Soviet Union has 
struggled with the greatest determina- 
tion and consistency for sixteen years. 
The defense of peace and of the neu- 
trality of the Soviet Union against all 
attempts to drag it into the whirlwind 
of a world war is the central problem of 
Soviet foreign policy. , 

The Soviet Union follows the policy of 
peace because peace is the best condition 
for building up a socialist society. Fight- 
ing for the maintenance of peace, ac- 
cepting obligations of neutrality toward 
the struggling camps of the imperialists, 
the Soviet Union has at the same time 
raised the military preparedness of the 








country to a level which answers the de- 
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Revolution 


Continued from page 22 


gentle woman’s creed of love and do- 
mesticity; while Mohammedanism was a 
militant soldier’s religion based upon a 
totally different conception of human 
life. Then came the Protestant Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century, by which 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, Scandi- 
navia, Scotland, and England were 
completely revolutionized. Austria, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Poland, and France 
also experienced transient Protestant 
movements which faded out. Rebellion 
against the Papacy was the first step to- 
ward modern nationalism. The Russian 
revolution embodied an enmity toward 
all religion, thereby exalting atheism 
into a sort of creed. Lenin has been 
nicknamed “god of the  godless”— 
although his tenets did not differ mate- 
rially from those of the Christian Golden 
Rule. Russian rationalism is today in 
steady conflict with Christian faith. 

Last, and certainly least important, is 
the so-called palace revolution. This is 
a revolution among the leaders at the 
very top; an overturn in which those 
below have no voice and no special in- 
terest. The Praetorian guards, who made 
and un-made Roman Emperors almost 
over night, were frequent perpetrators 
of such uninspiring events. So were the 
Young Turks, who went through the 
motions of revolutionizing Turkey in 
1908. And so, probably, was Stalin when 
he succeeded in ousting Trotsky from 
his place of eminence in Russia after the 
death of Lenin. 

Should Paul von Hindenburg tive of 
the German presidency, as is sometimes 
rumored, and suddenly step aside for a 
Hohenzollern restoration, a perfect ex- 
ample of palace revolution would be of- 
fered. Louis XIV swapped mistresses on 
occasion. The mistresses were very in- 
fluential. With the advent of each new 
girl-friend came a palace revolution. 































Russia Seeks Peace 
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mands of national defense and the 
requirements of modern warfare: Its 
neutrality is a positive factor which the 
imperialistic powers which have not yet 
lost the sense of realities will not fail 
to appreciate. Those of them which are 
unable to realize the importance of 
Soviet neutrality, or are forced by the 
insoluble difficulties of their own posi- 
tion to risk an adventurous war against 
that huge country, with its dozens of 
millions of men united by a common 
desire for peace, a desire for peaceful 
creative work—to those powers will be 
given the proofs that the generation 
which laid down the foundations of so- 
cialism is also capable of defending them 
with iron energy. And we are con- 
vinced that, irrespective of what might 
be the course of the war and who might 
be responsible for its origins, the only 
victor that would emerge from it would 
be the Soviet Union leading the workers 
of the whole world; for it alone has a 
banner which, in war, can become the 


banner of the masses of the world. 
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our liquor tax, all consumers—rich or 
poor—are treated alike. This situation 
is due to diminishing returns from income 
taxes designed to soak the rich. 

This liquor tax becomes at once the 
most important single item of federal | 
revenue. We make no effort here to 
estimate the value to states, counties, 
and cities of this old source of taxation 
now come to life. It is proper to men- 
tion that the federal rates, as adopted 
by Congress, are purposely made low 
in order to kill off the rum-runner and 
bootlegger. Later they can be raised. 
Our $2 tax on distilled spirits, per gal- 
lon, compares with a $15 tax in Great 
Britain. Our $5 tax on beer, per 30- 
gallon barrel, compares with Britain’s 
$12.50 levy per 36-gallon barrel. Our 
rate is 17 cents per gallon, theirs 35 cents. 


GRICULTURAL benefits from a re- 

vived liquor business are 
obvious, since grains form the hasis of 
both beer and whiskey and grapes are 
turned into wine. There is no reason 
to expect a real boom for the farmer, 
however, for quantities of grain found 
their way into near-beer and _ illicit 
liquor and into exports that grew larger 
as a result of prohibition. 

Dr. Warburton, who made a careful 
study of the economic results of prohibi- 
tion, estimates the pre-war use of corn 
in alcoholic beverages at 17 to 24 million 
bushels annually; rye, 5 million bushels. 
In pre-war production of beer he found 
that we used 38 million bushels of bar- 
ley and 9 million bushels of corn and 
corn products, besides hops and rice in 
smaller quantities. 

Call it as much as 25 million bushels 
of corn, used in both whiskey and beer, 
and it proves to have been less than 1 
per cent of our corn production in those 
years. With rye the 5 million bushels 
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For full information address: 
American Express Company 
65 Broadway New York 


Thos. Cook & Sine Witenes -Lits, Inc. 
587 Fifth Avenue New York 
or any office of the American Express Com- 
any, or Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons- 
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Frehiins @ over the veld 


TARTING with the famous fair-weather 


voyage to Capetown — fascinating 


tours, expertly arranged, open up 


for you a thousand thrilling sights in South 
Africa—the beautiful Cape Peninsula and the 
“Garden Route’”’ 


to Port Elizabeth; 
Kimberley and Johannesburg, fa- 
mous for diamonds and gold; Zim- 
babwe, the supposed Biblical 
“Ophir’’; Durban, Lourengo Mar- 
ques, and other colorful ports of the 
East Coast. 


African game at close range in 
Kruger National Park; the Alp-like 
Drakensberg, the Cango Caves, 
and the primitive Bantu, with their 
picturesque life and customs. 


Go to South Africa for travel adven- 
ture—and splendid golf, tennis, 
fishing and surf sports! 
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was perhaps one-eighth of our total pro- | 


duction. Barley for beer, 
bushels, represented one-fifth 
farm yield. Any effort to estimate the 
effect of prohibition upon farmers—and 
conversely the effect of repeal—is con- 
fused by statistics which show, for ex- 
ample, barley crops that average 202 
million bushels in wet 1914-16 and 328 
million bushels in dry 1928-30. 
California stands to profit by the new 
situation more than any other state, 
though here too there is the anomaly 
of grape culture increased from 160,000 
acres to 180,000 during prohibition while 
wine production decreased from 40 mil- 
lion barrels to less than 8 million. Home- 
made wines presumably are a thing of 
the past, so that the California Wine 
Producers Association faces as its main 
task the popularizing of its products in 
competition with imported brands. In 
this it may count upon support from the 
Grape Growers League of California. 
Whether the people of the United 
States will favor beer, or wine, or whis- 
key will not be known until a few hectic 
months have passed. It seems plain that 
immediate shortage will give way ‘to 
overproduction. Meanwhile business in 
many directions enjoys the stimulant. 
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FOOD Makes a Hotel 
THE Bismarck is known 


cause they like the delicious 

foods served in our five dining 

rooms. Of course, they like 
the many conveniences 

in their rooms too. 





BISMARCK 


HOTEL 
RANDOLPH A @ BR @saCle) 


AT LA SALLE 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH 
$ 359 up 







MOR. 





guests keep on coming be- | 





| 


| 


for good food. Many of our | 


| 





travelers who have visited 


“Climate- wise” 
world famous resorts in America and abroad agree 
that Phoenix, and the surrounding communities 
of Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Glendale, Wicken- 
burg and Buckeye are unsurpassed. 

This dry, warm climate, where the sun 
shines 84% of the possible daylight hours, where 
less than eight inches of rain falls annually, and 
which has one of the lowest humidity figures in 
the world, is the ideal vacationland, Every day 
is an outdoor day in Phoenix. Sports and diver- 
sions are never interrupted because of foggy, 
muggy days. Snow and slush are unknown in 
this Valley of Sunshine. 

Accommodations and rates, too, are as you 
would have them in every type of hotel, apart- 
ment, desert inn and dude ranch. Come now 
and enjoy the most wonderful vacation you have 
ever known. 

Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 


& PHOENIX 


we CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
=> - (The City of the Sun) 

' 

' 

' 


1 

' 

! 

H 

' 

106-D La Ciudad Del Sol ‘ 

Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 
NAME. ' 
' 






















































































om outstanding 
hotel overlooking the 
840 beautiful Actes 
of Centeal Puck 
a slep lo theatres, 
en oe 
transportation. Pee- 
manent or transient 


Pe aed 





Dine and dance to the music 
of Glen Gray and the Casa 
Loma Orchestra playing nightly 
in the Colonnades. Broadcast- 
ing over the Columbia System. 











Essex House 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
ot ibert uwaerter, MANAGER 
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McAlister of Tennessee (December 17), 
Pollard of Virginia (December 18), and 
Ehringhaus of North Carolina (Dec. 19). 


THe AGRICULTURAL Adjustment Admin- 
istration reports (January 6) that wheat 
payments of $21,386,607 have been made 
to 287,970 farmers in 33 states, in 
consideration of reduced acreage in 1934. 
Kansas received 8 million dollars, Texas 
second with 2 million. 


SUBMARGINAL or unprofitable land, ag- 
gregating 40 to 50 million acres, is to be 
withdrawn from _ cultivation through 
purchases by the Government, according 





lion is the sum set aside, though the 
plan ultimately would cost 350 million. 


Banks 


State banks are returned to 


the states... . All banks, 
adopt deposit insur- 
ance, 


| 
! 
| 
} 
| nearly, 


C ONTROL over and responsibility for 
state banks not members of the Fed- 
| eral Reserve system, under federal au- 
| thority since the March crisis, are again 
placed in the hands of the states by 
proclamation of the President (December 
30), except as regards gold payments. 


Deposit insurance under federal law 
goes into effect (January 1) throughout 
the United States. For six months it is 
a temporary plan, insuring deposits up 
to $2500, entering a permanent stage July 
1 with $10,000 the maximum of full in- 
surance and half-insurance of sums 
exceeding $100,000. All Federal Reserve 
banks have been required to join. In- 
cluding state banks applying and accepted 
the total is 13,423; 141 state banks were 
rejected because of insufficient assets. 


Pan America 


A conference completes its 
labors . . . a war halts and is 


renewed ... and a President 
of the United States makes. a 


new statement of policy. 
OwWER tariffs are proposed by. Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State of the United 


States, at the Pan American Conference 


at Montevideo (December 12). He calls 





| for simultaneous 
' among American states but among all 





action not merely 


nations, for the negotiation of “compre- 


| hensive bilateral reciprocity treaties”. 


Peace in the Gran Chaco draws nearer 
as Bolivian troops suffer a major defeat 
at Forts Saavedra and Munoz, in the dis- 
puted region, by the forces of Paraguay 
(December 14). 


Ecvapor elects to the presidency Jose 
Maria Velasco Ibarra, Conservative (De- 
cember 15). 


Tue Pan American Confererice ap- 
proves eleven proposals agreed upon by 
committees (December 16), including the 
United States tariff suggestion and what 
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is said to be the first treaty seeking to 
promote, internationally, equal civil and 
political rights for women. 


Paracuay offers a truce to Bolivia 
(December 19) to last eleven days—later 
extended to nineteen—while peace terms 
are discussed. The armistice is accepted. 


THE conference at Montevideo is en- 
livened by criticism of the intervention 
attitude of the United States, by dele- 
gates from Cuba, Nicaragua, and Haiti 
(December 19). Mr. Hull declares that 
no government need fear intervention 
under the Roosevelt administration. 


to announcement (January 3); 25 mil- - 


Tue Seventh Pan American Confer- 
ence comes to an end (December 26). 
Its chief accomplishment was the promo- 
tion of better understanding. 


Preswent Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
speaking in Washington at a Woodrow 
Wilson memorial dinner (December 28) 
and referring to “Latin American neigh- 
bors,” declares that “the definite policy 
of the United States from now on is 
one opposed to armed intervention.” 


ARGENTINA experiences radical upris- 
ings in four northern provinces, includ- 
ing Buenos Aires and Rosario, the coun- 
try’s two largest cities, early in the 
morning of December 29. 


CHILE experiences a short and unsuc- 
cessful revolt (January 2), said to be 
in the interest of former President Carlos 
Ibanez, an exile in Argentina. 


Cusan elections are set for April 22 
by President Ramon Grau San Martin 
(January 2). Delegates will then be 
chosen to an Assembly that will write a 
new constitution, provide for a presiden- 
tial election, and appoint a president. 


War in the Chaco is resumed (January 
7) by Paraguay, upon expiration of the 
armistice. Peace negotiations under 
League of Nations auspices are aban- 
doned, as having found no common basis. 


German Experiments 


Nazi efficiency continues to 
re-order German life, in sur- 

prising directions. 
_erene from Germany, as a result of 
aggressive Hitlerism, are tentatively 
estimated at 60,000 (December 23) by 
James G. MacDonald, High Commis- 
sioner appointed by the League of Na- 
tions. A considerable proportion are 
non-Germans, and 86 per cent are Jews. 
Nearly half of the total are in France; 
Palestine receives more than one-tenth. 


CoLLecE entrance limitation is ordered 
by Minister of the Interior Wilhelm 
Frick (December 28) as a remedy for a 
surplus among the professions. Only 
15,000 high-school graduates may enter 
German universities in 1934, and not 
more than 10 per cent may be girls. 

Continued on page 62 
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THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, 


WHERE-T0-GO 


HOTEL; RESORT 
AND _ TRAVEL 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
FEATURED EVERY MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, THE FORUM, THE GOLDEN BOOK, HARPER'S, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, SCRIBNER’S and WORLD'S WORK 

Send postage for advice where and how to go — recommended hotels, etc. 


For space and rates in our departments write to 
Inc., 8 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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MONTH’S 
WINTER TOUR 


@ India’s at its best in 
the cool weather. Book 
“now for a month wher- 
ever you please over a 
45,000-mile British op- 
erated railway. Rose-red 
Jaipur...the marvelous 
tombs of Agra...Benares 
in festival-time . .. the 
vice-regal court at Delhi 
...the strangest and most 
colorful life on our 
planet. Write for infor- 
mation, itineraries to 
Delhi House, 38 East 
57th Street, New York, 
of your own agent. 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 





Be > 
* . . 
Going to California ? 
Send for Book with complete — on Where- 
to-go and What-to-see. ligat: 


pe @. B. MORRISS 
RK TRAVEL SERVICE 
noreL LARK. Los Angeles, Calif. 





___ TRAVEL 


WORLD TOURS 


Choice of 215 itiner- 

aries. Go east, west, 
wherever you please. Shore 
excursions where and as myer 
want them. Tickets nano for 
two years. 179 offices 
agencies to help you. 
First Class .... $679 up 
Tourist Class .. $451 up 
Details, free booklet, at any 
Canadian Pacific office... 
OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


Canadian Oacific 











and 





GENERALLiners Portland to Yokohama $160, 
Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, Hong Kong $200, 
| Manila $200. Round-the-world tours $495, 
Modern ONE.-CLASS SHIPS, outside rooms with 
beds. See your ticket agent or write Dept. WG 





CALIFORNIA 
“Within Easy Reach of Eventhing 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF 
Conc-ete, Steel and Marble 
Headquarters for travelers from al! 
parts of the world. 555 rooms, each 








RANCH VACATION 


WONDER VALLEY 


5000 acres of ideal all-year-around play- 
ground. Cattle and horse ranch. Ride, swim, fish, 





air. rest. contentment, ranch-grown food. 
FOLDER FROM 


PIERSON DUDE RANCH 


DEL PIEDRA, CALIFORNIA 


Quality Service to Advertisers 


Seven high class magazines present these de- 
partments. featuring a large variety of Travel 
invitations most attractively and effectively. 
They are the sign boards of clients whose suc- 
cess has been won by the excellence of their 
entertainment offerings. 





____MYRTLE BEACH S.C. __ 





Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


One of the country’s best Golf Courses w ith | 
Grass Greens and Tees. Cuisine unexcelled. 


___WASHINCTON D.C. ___ 
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WIL LARD HOTE L 


WASHINGTON D. ¢ 













STATES STEAMSHIP LINES Portland,Ore- | 


Hotel, CLARK 


with bath. Rates from $2.00. Under | 
personal direction of P. G. B. Morriss | 






shoot. Comfortable ranch house, rustic cabin. Pare | 


OCEAN-FOREST COUNTRY CLUB) 
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Switzerland 
of a Thousand 


Moods! 


Towering mountains and 
peaceful lakes . . . bustling 
cities and quaint villages. 
| It’s alla fascinating and ever- 
| changing story that never 
grows old. 

This entire country, so compact 
with beauty and charm, is easily 
enjoyed because of its network of 
excellent (electrified) railways .... 
wonderful motor roads .... spe- 
cially low priced season tickets .... 


allowing to cover the entire country 
most economically and satisfacto- 


rily. 

Always follow a comprehen- 
sive itinerary, including .... 
Geneva, Lausanne-Ouchy, 
Berne, Bernese Oberland, Inter- 
laken-Jungfraujoch, Loetsch- 
berg, Zermatt-Gornergrat, 
Furka-Oberalp, Grisons, Zu- 
rich, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, St. Gothard and 
Lugano. 


\ Consult your local Travel Agent 


or write us for folder 77. 


RAILROADS 


475 Fifth Ave. New York 














trip for securing members for party. 






























SWISS FEDERAL 





; ~ Comprehensive ive tour of the LEVANT, 
TTALy. FRANCE, CENTRAL EUROPE. Free|ff 


Address! 
MILTON BROWN, American Express, Cincinnati, 0.| 


Where-To-Go for Mar. closes Jan. 25. 
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South Sea glamor removes the last 
remnant of remoteness, replaces it 
with the glowing beauty of Eden- 
like isles— Hawaii, Tahiti, Samoa, 
Raratonga, Fijiand New Zealand— 
spread like stepping-stones across 
the silken Pacific. Each day is a 
| gorgeous preparation for the infi- 
| nite delights of Australia—brilliant 
cities, blue-swathed mountains, 
, temperate and tropic glories. Three 
romantic gateways — San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver, 
enhance the new accessibility. 
For information write Room 607-D, 






NATIONAL TRAVEL 
ASSOCEHTATION 


114 SANSOME STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 





Ask Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, 
|Boston, for space & rates in our depar “tment 











FLORIDA 


SEND FOR This INTERESTING 
BOOKLET ON= 




















| Write today for this 
attractive guide to a de- 
lightful vacation—a new 
booklet about sunny St. 
Petersburg, on Florida’s 
\Gulf Coast. Beautifully 
illustrated, this book gives 
\full information about the 


Sunshine City. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 























Address A. B. Deaderick, Secretary, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 
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Che 
VANDERBILT invites you 


to make this fine gracious hotel your 
home in New York. 


Convenient, the Vanderbilt is within 
walking distance of both terminals 
and shopping and theatrical centers. 
Transportation facilities are at door. 


SINGLE ROOM and bath $3 
DOUBLE ROOM with two beds and bath $6 


The See 
sia i 


WALTON H. MARSHALL, Manager 
PARK AVENUE at 34th STREET e NEW YORK 

























Mary Roberts Rinehart 


is the Guest Editor of the February 
GOLDEN BOOK Magazine. 

The noted writer picks her Six Fa- . 
vorite Short Stories from the World’s 
Literature. All six appear complete 
in this February issue, in addition to 
the GOLDEN BOOK’S regular fea- 
tures. 32 more pages of reading mat- 
ter have been added, giving sub- 
scribers a great deal more reading 
matter. 


G -enonths for................2 $1.00 
If you are not a regular reader of GOLDEN 
BOOK the coupon below makes an excep- 
tional get-acquainted offer. Try it. You 


will congratulate yourself. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE RR 2-34 
233 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I am enclosing $1 for the next six issues 








of the GoLtpEN Book, beginning with Mrs. 

Rinehart’s number. (The regular price of 

GOLDEN Book ts $3 @ year.) 

SARI ee a Sep ere a aan 

NINDS 2h Ss 05s ww dee a eae ee eee 
2S er 











THE ItDEAL 


ater Holiday 


BON AIR-VANDERBILT 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA thy t E GQ 


Sunshine! Beauty! Invigorating, delightful 

climate. Two 18-hole golf courses—grass 

tees—grass greens. Tennis. Riding. Shoot- 

ing. Every Sport. 

Through compartment and Pullman cars 

daily New York to Augusta twenty hours; 

leaving New York Southern Railway and 

Atlantic Coast Line from Penn. Station. 

Through Pullman Service from Chicago. 

Booking Office—Suite 134 
THE VANDERBILT HOTEL 

New York City 
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fect (January 1), applicable to an esti- | 


mated 400,000 men and women who have 
any one of nine designated hereditary 
diseases—largely congenital idiocy. Physi- 
cians are directed to report all such 
cases known to them, whereupon “hered- 
itary health courts” will pass judgment. 
Catholic hospitals and physicians are 
exempted, and Catholics sentenced to 
sterilization may accept incarceration in 
institutions as an alternative. 


Bisoop Ludwig Mueller, head of the 
new Reich Church, imposes a dictator- 
ship, of himself, over a recalcitrant Luth- 
eran clergy (January 6). 


Governments Abroad 


Current news from Europe. 


pe Diego Martinez Barrios of Spain 
resigns (December 15) as planned, 
after the national election and an unsuc- 
cessful anarchist uprising. He is suc- 
ceeded by Alejandro Lerroux. 


GENERAL Owen O’Duffy, leader of the 
blue-shirt opposition to President De- 
Valera in Ireland, is arrested (December 
17) for violating the government’s disso- 
lution ban directed at his Young Ireland 
Association. He is later released by 
court decision but faces a military trial. 


Rumania’s Premier, Ion Gheorghe 
Duca, is assassinated (December 29) by 
a bomb-throwing, revolver-shooting 
university student, in the railway station 
of the royal palace at Sinaia. The as- 
sassin is a member of the Iron Guards, 
a fascist anti-Jewish organization. 


Soviet Russia publishes the major de- 
tails of a second Five-Year Plan (De- 
cember 30) to be presented to the com- 
ing congress of the Communist party. 
It will date from the close of 1932 
through 1937, and envisages a general 
doubling of industrial production. 


Sir Joun Simon, Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary, returns to London (January 6) 
from “useful” but otherwise unsuccess- 
ful discussions at Paris and Rome de- 
signed to find a formula for compromise 
between French demand for security 
and German demand for equality. 


Obituary 


OBERT W. CuamsBers, 68. Author of ro- 
mantic and historical novels. De- 
cember 16. 


Louis J. Vance, 54. 
cember 16. 


Witt1amM STEPHEN RaAINsForp, 83. Dis- 
tinguished New York clergyman. De- 
cember 17. 

Tue Datat Lama (Ngag-Wang Lobsang 
Thubden Gya-Tsho), 57. Political and 
spiritual ruler of Tibet since 1924. De- 
cember 17. 


Novelist, De- 





BERMUDA 


A STERILIZATION program goes into ef- | 





on a Pleasure-Planned 


WINTER TRIP 


Sail on the famous ‘‘Monarch of Ber- 
muda”’ or ‘Queen of Bermuda,”’ great 
ships of over 22,400 gross tons. Aboard 
ship—play, swim, dance in brilliant 
Furness surroundings. Ashore—add 
golf, sightseeing, sea-bathing and a 
whirl of hotel activities. All at ex- 
tremely low rates. 
S2s0,000 dance decks. Ship-to-shore phones. Great tiled 


swimming pools. Gay night club cafes. Freauent sailings 
from New York direct to the dock at Hamilton. 


$60 up 


For reservations apply local agent or Furness Bermuda 
Line, 34 Whitehall Street (where Broadway begins), New | 
York. Offices in princtpel ceties. 


ROUND 
TRIP 
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Freperick D. GaArpner, 64. Governor 
of Missouri, 1917-21. December 18. 


James SOUTHWORTH ParRKER, 66. Dean 
of Republicans in the House from New 
York. December 19. 


HERBERT THACKER Herr, 57. Inventor of 
air-brake and turbine-engine devices; 
vice-president of Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. December 19. 


Top Stoan, 59. Famous jockey. De- 
cember 21. 


Knup Rasmussen, 54. Danish explorer 
of northern Greenland. December 21. 


Henry Watson Fow ter, 75. Author of 
the Dictionary of Modern English Usage 
(British). December 28. 


Rosert Vonnou, 75. Distinguished 
American portrait painter. December 28. 


Henry FRrebDERIcK Lippitt, 77. United 
States Senator from Rhode Island, 1911- 
17. December 28. 


Frank Lipsy Dame, 66. A public util- 
ity executive with wide interests. De- 
cember 30. 


Ratpu B. Ives, 60. For ten years head 
of the Aetna group of insurance com- 
panies. January 2. 


Wu Cuao Cuu (Dr. C. C. Wu), 46. 
China’s chief delegate at the Versailles 
peace conference, later foreign minister, 
and recently minister to the United 
States. January-2. 


Howarp Crossy WarRREN, 66. For many 
years chairman of the department o/ 
psychology at Princeton. January 4. 


Tueopore T. Exuis, 66. A Massachu- 
setts newspaper pressman, he perfected 
a widely used “press blanket,” became 
rich, and bought a half interest in the 
Chicago Daily News. January 6. 

FRANKLIN Pitts Guass, 75. Publisher 
of the Montgomery Advertiser and for- 
mer editor of the Birmingham News. 
January 10. 








en Who Aren't Afraid 
of Changing 
Times 


le less than one year, five things entirely 
beyond your control have happened, to chal- 
lenge your planning, your thinking, your do- 
ing. In fact, the whole life ahead of you. 

These five events—whether you like them or 
not—have thrown a new and different light on 
the business of making a living. 

They are: the National Recovery Act, the 
National Securities Act, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, the Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act, and the New Banking Legisla- 
tion. 

Wherever you live, whatever you’re doing, 
they affect you . . . tossing the gauntlet to all 
the creative powers you possess. . hee eg 
a rethinking and reshaping of your plans . 
compelling a new interpretation and analysi sis 
of their meanings, if you would realize the real, 
worthwhile, permanent opportunities they offer. 


Everywhere—a Changed Order! 


Consider these instances: 

For the Accountant .. . new and widespread 
fields of service! Firms are watching their fig- 
ures as never before. New governmental policies 
for regulation of production, wages, prices, 











@ Some cf the outstanding ex- 
ecutives whose experiences 
and counsel contributed to this 
executive training service: 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


HENRY S. DENNISON 
President, Dennison Mfg. Co. 


GEORGE M. VERITY 


Chairman, American Rolling Mill Co. 


Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. 


PAUL H. NYSTROM 
Professor of Marketing, 
Columbia University 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


Formerly President, National City Bank 


SAUNDERS NORVELL 
President, Remington Arms Co. 


JOHN N. WILLYS 
hairman, Willys-Overland Co. 
EDWARD M. SKINNER 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Wilson Bros. 
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force the keeping of more complete records. 
The new Federal Securities Act specifies more 
frequent and accurate statements. 


For the Business Man . . . more new tasks 
and problems, yes. But likewise — brighter op- 
portunities than ever before to do a fine, clean, 
honest job, protected from price-cutting and 
unfair competition . . . greater co-operation 
from both government and industry . . . better 
sales from increased public purchasing power 
«+. surer profits, through liquidation of frozen 
credits and assets. 

For the Lawyer . . . golden stakes! The serv- 
ices of law-trained men in every field to inter- 
pret, adopt, apply, revise and correct the law; 
to avoid litigation, penalties, labor disputes 
and public ill-will; to make, observe, enforce 
contracts. 


For Such New Times: A New Need! 


So in every field, changes just as far-reaching 
have created new and alluring prospects. To 
executives steeped in the traditions of the past, 
however, this new business era seems strange, 
unfamiliar—almost “forbidden ground.” And 
there are very real dangers ahead of those who 
rely entirely upon past knowledge and per- 
sonal experience. No one can stand passive in 
the path cf onrushing change—and endure. 
For those who dare outride its waves, how- 
ever, Ports of Achievement wait, the like of 
which the world has never before seen! Glimpses 
of them we have already had... greater re- 


wards for honest, hard-hitting ability .. . 
greater freedom because old business abuses 
have been curbed . . . greater prosperity, be- 
cause it is shared with all. Surely a goal more 
splendid than any that Columbus or the Men 
of the West ever sought! Yet, like all great 
and daring objectives, one that summons all 
the spirit of the born adventurer—that de- 
mands not only courage to push ahead, but the 
vision to broaden one’s thinking and modern- 
ize one’s equipment. 

Knowing what to do, moreover, is no longer 
enough! Equally vital looms the question of 
HOW. Intensive, last-minute changes have by 
their very appearance created the need for 
intensive training. For definite knowledge, 
specific technique, new-day methods—in sales- 

manship, in management, in business law, in 
personnel, in production and a dozen more 
executive specialties—fitted to the new-day 
situations . . . All experience emphasizes that 
reliance on the blithe optimism and accepted 
methods of 1929 will avail ee nothing in the 
competitive furor of 1934!. 

If, then, you have the courage—possess the 
will—and seek the equipment—to meet these 
times and changes wherein only the fittest can 
survive—you will be mightily interested in 
LaSalle’s recent brochure, ‘““The New National 
Legislation and How It Affects You”, and our 
booklet, “The Modern Executive.” 


The former answers dozens of questions 
which face you now: the effects of the new 
legislation on your job, earning power and 
future, together with the branches of work 
which today offer you most opportunity. The 
second, a 48-page illustrated edition in colors, 
outlines the LaSalle training in Business Man- 
agement, which emphatically qualifies you to 
meet the vital executive issues of a changing 
today and tomorrow. 

The postage stamp required to mail the 
coupon may be the best investment you ever 
made. Since the supply of these free booklets is 
limited, we suggest your using the coupon 
at once. 


Executive Management Institute 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


Executive ManaceMEntT INSTITUTE 


Dept. 367-A 


4101 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Kindly send me your new FREE bro- 

chure, ‘The New National Legislation, and 

How It Affects You”—also your booklet, 


“The Modern Executive,” 


which outlines 


your executive training program for these 


changing times. 


UNM are geen Si, 
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